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ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENTS Sisees B eeesson, en, = 
*. on whic a 
IMMENCE expected to attend the introductory Lecture, by 
4B Too, Esq. M.D., Professor of Physiology, ri 2 o'clock. 
fefillowing Courses of Lporenns will be given during the 
Descriptive and Su ~ ae “Professor Richard Partridge, 
wut, Semonstrators, Henry Lee, F-R.CS., Henry Hyd 


Dem 
fuer, . and John 
er MT General Morbid gs: hemoones R. B. Todd, 
m™: 


ical—Professors W. A. ue 
John B . Esq. ; T. F. 


teed Practice of Medicine—Professor George Dead, M.D. 











RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. G. J. HALL, | 
M.A. (of ee University of London) wishes to receive into his 
family TWO 8. The course of Tuition will be complete, 
the place of Be sy is healthy, and the apartments assigned to 
Pupils are genteel. ouths or Gentlemen who are preparing for 
Matriculation at Se above University would here enjoy peculiar 
Mos' ble references can be given, including 

William: Smith, Ee, * Le L.D.—Address, Linton, Cambridgeshire. 
REE EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN.—GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTLUN.—The Professors of Queen’s College, London, having 
pent Four Presentations yearly at the disposal of the Parent 
ociety, the Board will proceed to ELECT them for this year on 

the 25th of September next. 

The candidates must have been peovionsly aamueved, by_ the 
Board ; —_ ar require to be betw he ages of 14 and 21, 








«3 and Practice of Surgery—Prof."William F 
5. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


ital is visited daily. 
ery Pe es ae given oo week, both by the Physicians 
Gaia farpeo Surgeo 


cians’ Assistants and Cpatons Clerks, the House 
te Lig ae a selected by examinations from the 
of the 


ScHOLARSHIPS. _ ~; Students entering for this Session will 
bare the privilege ensinsivany of contending for the two Warneford 
annum, for three years. The Examination 

f Sep’ —, on the following sub- 

History, and the 

iodern Languages—an equal aber of marks being assigned to 


we atierarship of 402, tenable for three years; one of 30l., and 
tree of 902. each, tenable for two years, be filled up in in April 
yet, the subjects of the 

fall particulars upon every subject may be obtained fi — Pro- 
fsscr D., Dean_of the as or upon application 
we Vv. fonningham, Esq., 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Kisep S COLLEGE, LONDON.—_NEW 
pA will be Le admitted, int into the following Depart- 
A THEOLOGICAL I DEP REMENT, ‘which provides a course 
. iall 1 in its nature, for those who 

didates for Holy Orders. The 
bey Bishops have consented to 
rs those who shall produce a 
Apt i 7 isfactory examination after two 

ii 


he D D ipat Kings College L 4 GENERAL LITERATURE and 
and Latin, Mathematics, English 
i ry, ty and German, and adap for 
those Stadents who parpens to proceed to ti the Universities of 


oN DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES, which pro- 
‘ides a course of instruction for those who are ay 4 to be Bed 
inCivil Engineering, Surveying, Archi and the higher 
tranches of ‘Manufacturing Tare Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
, Chemistry, Surveying, Geometrical Drawing, Hinerslogy 
Mveteetering Art and Machinery, are taught in 


is Department. 
The MILITARY aa ay ap hy ay for the training 
dthose who ex) in the Army, or direct a: 
nents in the fon East India, Cc Company’ a. ag and inc 
latin and Ancient Pete Mathemati: 
CHIOOL LS meat and German, Drawing ¢ 








parts : — 
cs, Mathematics, and General Litera- 
fur, the studies in which, on directed to prepare Pupils for the 
i ae ra Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
Eins College, ‘and for the Learned Professions. 
2 The Division Modern Instruction, including Pupils i 
taded for oo and Mercantile Pursuits; for the Classes o 
Engineering, and Military Science in King’s Gol. 
itary Academies; for the Royal Navy and the 


any one of these Departments 
a Collage Calendar (to be obtained 
4 by application 


» Eat. Sooretary, King's ¢ OB: Principal. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


iw no Freeieoney of COLONEL 
E, B.A. ee on P. of the Royal Society, 
mence on PAA HY Repay, bie lst of ba fate 
., General Treasurer. 
S umatreer ot . Upper Thames-street, 


Royar ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
ome oe Is HEBaSy GIVEN, that a VACANCY honing 
in the List o ASSOCIATE’ ENGRAVERS, in conse- 
the daa a ohn dseer, those gentlemen, 
who = be ants to offer themselves as 
a that to notify their intention and 
ead specimens of their Works to the Secretary on or before the 
itch ne next, 
Election will take place on the Ist of November next. 
By order of Council, 
JOHN PRES KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


A LADY, with a limited number of Pupils, is 
xious GENTLEWOMAN immediately 


eet with a 
sect to TE TEACH MUSIC: and SINGING without the assist- 
Ti * Direct, stamped, A. P., Post Office, Amesbury, 


particulars 
pe oS Ty 
1 Caesagh . 6d., or sent by post, 38.) ; 














an 
ilte, 





THe REV. CHARLES WEIDEMANN, M.A., 
ford, British Chaplain, at Hamba in- 
Ome PUPILS TktO" HIS, AMILY 
1201, 3, or fro 
as Principal pone Me y of a, tito 
Wakes’ and cau furnish foe Nght tenionies te 
Parents of nis former epi ant} fom clergymen ‘and gentle: 


of high stan 
Hambarg, July, 1 


men, ctelieae.4 or a wn Rady of equal 
rank, — 7 "some way pane ae upon a eee relative. The 
Education comprises a emmanmes course | - ae 

Forms o' tthe Office of the Gover- 
nesses Benevolent Institution, 32, Sackville street. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, 
Osborne House, U Upper 4 Avemnoese’, St. John’s Wood.— The 

ar nis which will be condueted by a 
German Protestant Lady, having now been, completed, it may be 
visited by the Parents who applied for Prospectuses at Mr. 
Thimm’s S ibeary, 88, New Bond-street ; of whom also further par- 
ticulars a may, be obtained. 

The first Term will Septemb 

limited number of Young Ladies willl be received. 


THE BRIGHTON SCHOOL. 


Director. 
ROBERT WINTER, Jun. 
sted by Fifteen Lecturers Rey Masters. 

This Schonl's ae founded in January, 1549, and the unusual suc- 
cess of it, oan with its progressive increase, roy ms adduced to 
show that such an institution was a — of the 

The System combines the approved features of . fl establish- 
ments with others peculiar to itself, whereby thought and memory 
are duly exercised, the ae of the mind iakoel, and the bodily 
ime fostered and ome ened. 

¢ Epucationat Ar is not simply to accomplish much, but 
to _ well and efficiently that an is undertaken 

The Discipuine m mo wae, kind feeling, and 
sympathy with the pupil in his ow pores uit. 

ECREATION Hours are p: e Playground, the Gymna- 

jo the Cricket-field, the Tibrary,. and the various rooms devoted 

to Mechanical Pursuits, Practi Chemistry, Modelling, and 
similar amusements of an entertaining and useful character. 

The Pupils are thus taught to be habitually active, to work well, 
topiary well, and to do all things heartily. 

Le ARgancemeEnts are upon a liberal scale, the Class 
itories extensive and airy, peontins a separate 
study ~r each Class, and a separate bed for each Pup 

Examiwations are conducted at the close of every halt-y ear by 
gen of acknowl learning and talent, and the papers 
and reports printed for the satisfaction of parents and friends. 

Home Inrivence is —- by the transmission, at the close 
of each Term, of a repo ponggess and conduct, founded on a 
table accurately couplied £2 a Weekly Register Kept by all the 

cturers and Maste’ 

Pupils prepared for r the Queen’s and H.E.I. Company’s Service. 

rospectus, with a List of Referees, will be forwarded on ap- 


A 
plication to the Director. 
ROBERT WINTER, Jun., Director. 
Clifton-road, Brighton. 
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O ARTISTS.—TO BE SOLD, a bargain, a 
FRENCH LAY FIGURE, best make, in » perfect condition, 


for 251., cost 502. not long since. ‘Apply to Mr. Tuompson, Gilder, 
c lapham- common. 





HAKESPEARE.—Persons wishing for informa- 
WO tion respecting the new Monograph Illustrated Edition of 
Shakespeare, in Twenty Folio Volumes, the impression of which 
ray! be strictly limited, will please to apply (by letter only) to 
J. O. HALuiwe ct, Esq., "AV enue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 


O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.—A 
WELL KNOWN and HIGH CLASS BUSINESS, at the 
poy on for IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. The situation is one 
t and most commanding in London, and the Premises 
elegantly fitted up, and well adapted for a large trade. The Stoc 
is modern and well chosen, the connexion Jarge and of the best 
class. About 4. 4,001. required.—For further particulars apply to 
Mr. Richards, 37 , Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 


PreonTING HYDE-PARK—-TO BE SOLD 

te possessi f required) the LEASE OF A 
HOUSE, well suited for a small Yvan in thorough ornamental 
and substantial repair, and containing Dining and Drawing- 
rooms, with Conservatory opening thereout, Library, and five Bed- 
rooms, besides suitable offices fitted with every convenience. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Crayton, Cooxson & 
Waryewnienr, 6, Lincoln’s Inn. 











STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—FOR 
SALE, a FIVE-FEET ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 
object-glass four inches clear aperture, with four eye-pieces. _‘T *his 
instrument is a convenient size and power for observing the lesser 
fixed stars, now by far the most interesting pursuit for amateurs, 
especially within a few degrees of the Zodiac. The recent disco- 
veries of Mr. Hind, MM. Gasparis and Petermann, have established 
that no less than fourteen small planets circulate between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, all which may be well seen with this 
instrument. Lowest price, without stand, 8 Guineas ; with stand, 
10 Guineas.—Apply to Mr. Tuomas Cueve.ey, Chelmsford. 


ELESCOPES. —A Choice Selection of PORT- 
ABLE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, suitable for Tour- 
ists, Yachting, Naval and uitasy purposes, may be inspected at 
the Establishment ef BLAND & LONG. Opticians, Mathematical, 
Philosophical and Chemical Ue. akers, ‘No. 153, Furer- 
strEET, Lonpon. Also Opera Glasses of superior quality with im- 
roved ees Educational Models, and every variety of 
Jrawing Instruments, adapted to the requirements of Schools ; 
Mathematical Instruments of the best finish for Architects and 
Surveyors. 


HOTOGRAPHY and DAGUERREOTY PE. 
—J. B. oy eyed & CO., -< rative Chemists, 289, Strand, 
eall the A ure C) used in these 
arts. ‘Archer's Todized Collodion. Cameras for taking Pictures 
without the use of a dark chamber. 
Instruction in the Art. 
Chemical Cabinets for Analysis and Gold Assaying ; instruction 
therein. 
HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER, prepared solely by R.W. THOMAS, may now be had 
from | Messrs. He NNEMAN, 123, Regent: street; Messrs Ross, pticians, 
eath 5 Messrs. . Foster-lane; and Messrs. 








£, 











| ype. “HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ENDON. EROS SeRE. 
Heap Master—THOMAS ) Peet LeY. Esq. 


Cuapiain—The Rey. 8. 8. E 
1. The School will re-open on the 2nd of August. ti 


GrRiFFIN, Baker-street, ‘an jasgow, Wholesale Agents. The 
superiority of thi ~ Ly taking Portraits on Glass has 
now been fairly established. “Por the future, to prevent imposi- 
tion, each sy will bear my signature. on a 1, placed over 
the stopper, THoMas ‘Chemist, Manufacturer of pure Pho- 
tographic Chovatsale 10, Pall Mall. 





A 

for admission of a should be made to the Head my the 
Chaplain, or ae Secretary, ALGeERNoN WELLS, Esq., Uld Jewry 
Chambers, Lon 

2. The Education i in this public Institution comprises the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages ; the various branches of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; and those other depart- 
ments of knowledge which enable a man to sustain a useful and 

societ, 
3. The excellence of rhs Edu 


honourable 
Cy ucation has now hy tested by forty- 
five f the present 


me of the ornaments Y of the 
the Bar, and the aud hundreds of Professors in in our Univer- 
sities and col men use usefully and influ 
Sa ear 
ine years about Fifty Pupils have matricu- 


uen- 

its, were once 

lated « at ine ng fe past University, all in the first division, of whom 

paw ® aan ne to take degrees, and successfully competed 

for Annua Exhibitions are awarded to those who have 
thus distinguished themsel ve: 

5. The remarkable cnlubetig’ of the situation of 1 the School aes 





OLMES’S NEW STEREOSCOPIC DIA- 
GRAMS.— =~ ee SEC 4 SHEET of 12 exceedingly curious 
DI AGRAMS 1 is now ready. D rice 28. Sold by all — me, Ont, 
cians, and Toy-dealers. Holmes’s original Stereoscope. 
on the very best principle, price 5a, with No. 1 my of 4 Dingrara 
gratis, Post-office orders addressed to Frederick Hol 
tical Chemist and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, 1 15, Se Alte: 
street, 5 Bedford-square, will have immediate at 


HREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY 

ARE LENT to Non-subseril on ORDISH’S NEW 

pe ee PEAR. on which SUBSCRIBERS are also — 

ith ter liberality then ¢ ever yay Ce — ey a small Sub- 

scription of 158. per annu' 000 volumes 

of the best Works in every department “of f Literature 

Subseription of 31s. r annum affords still greater ad 

5 Prospectuses gratis. soo Onoisa, Librarian, 27, Lamb 

uit-street. 





"s Con- 





been established both by experience and 


ARTNER WANTED, in an improvin 
NEWSPAPER, JOB PRINTING, and STATIONER 
——— X.. the Country. A Gentleman who could command 
e a share of the m mn WT Lae | find this an 
eligible o ) ATV. 4 by "let Brack, News 
Agent, 9, Catherine-court, Tower-hill, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a PARTNER, 
with from 3,0002. to 5,0001., oe. | My yay ESTABLISH. 
MENT, connected with WORK F ART, in a leading thorough- 
fare at the a End. The sdditional capital is required - 
extend the b ess.—Further particulars will be onpetieg, te 
principal only, —=4 application to Mr. Tuomas Tims, 63, C 
tte-street, Fitzroy-square. 











W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN asa TRAVEL- 
LING COMPANION and TUTOR, to a Young 


OOKS BOUGHT.—Libraries, and Collections 
of Books, Engravin; Drevis and Works connected wi’ 
Literature and the Fine Arts, P’ ASED for immediate cas’ 
and cleared without the tightest delay.—Address to Grorcek 
Baoce, 134, St. John-street-road. 





Vil ALUABLE BOOKS, at very reduced prices. — 

BR eavwelLe CATALOGUES of NEW and SECOND- 

HAND WORKS in Divinity, Classics and Translations, and 

General Literature, will be forwarded on _—— of three postage 

stamps, or either of the three Lists sen free. Book-buyers 
will find these Catalogues well deserving th their attention. 
138, High Holborn, near New Oxford-street. 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreioen 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya. Avapemy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, th at "they 








Man in a Tour of Leger Ht + on the Continent. He must — 

a sufficient knowledge of rench and German guages, 

member of the Church of neegland, of unexceptional moral on 

root & ee well qualified to perfect aes n all the branches 
a libe: 

L.J., care of Messrs. Deighton & Laughton, Booksellers, Liver- 








pool, ‘will meet with immediate attenti 


to receive ore oe eee of Objects of Fine Arts, beceage, 
&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the —., ay be had on, ae —_ choos’. ane and 

eve’ interest ~ ne on application at their ce, as 
J M. Cuenv, No. 28, Kue Croix des 
Cmte ee upwards of fifty years), Packer and 





Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Mus¢e Royal. 
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RINTING.—SPECIMENS of TYPE, with 
Instructions to Authors for Calculating MSS. and Cost of 
| aa ks, P Essays, Poems, &c. on receipt of four 


500 Copies of a sheet of 16 pages, same size ol Bick Bom, 
on paper, hot-pressed ... £3 
1000 it ditto 


HARDWICKE (late Bateman & Hardwicke), PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER, 38, CAREY-STREET, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors degirous of —a BLAS | ter ee pa ~ Faeeh 4 


that 
Ash the Pr Ly my 











ioe 

i 

who Soka a and Sermons, in the v 
greatly under usual charges ; while the their ee 
ments enable le to promote the interest of all W 

to their charge. 


OOKS. — TO ANTIQUARIANS. —To be 

DISPOSED OF, an excellent Co; py of most searce and 

valuable Work, entitled, * L’Antiquité tt. et Représentée 

en Figures,’ par Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, 1719, in = hand- 

— vee 4to. bound | in vellum. It will be parted with at a low 

peice ; and emer ees ot Be. 8, Thorp Cottages, Richmond-road, 
on, London. 








British Library, 24, Cockspur-street. 
an anager & HUTT beg to submit to 
‘ers of Book Societies and Libraries the following 
POPULAR NEW WORKS ON SALE (withdrawn from circula- 
tion), clean, for - ya or bound, calf extra, at 4s. per volume 
additional, for cash :— 
ohnston’s Ame vols. 88, 
Wordsworth’ shite 3 Syole 14s. 
Bishop Shirley's iets, 30 5s. 6d. 
Bishop Copleston’s Life, 58. 6d. 
Alison’s Europe, 19 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 8l. 
Russell’s Modern Europe, 3 vols. 1 
Rockingham’s Memoirs, 2 pny 108. sod, 
Strickland’s Queens of England, Vols. 1, 2, 3, last edit. 
at 88. per volume, 
Farini’s Rome, 2 vols. 128. 
Brown's Classical Literature, 2 vols. 11s, 
wee George Bentinck, 78. 


48. 
Chalmers’s (Dr.) Life, Vol. 4, 6. 


Wright's Magic, 2 vols. 88. 
Rambles from Sydney to Southampton, 38 6d. 
akerism, 48. 


uu 
aan "8 Notes in Europe, 2 vols. 78. 6d. 
urton’ 88, 





Walpole’s Ansayrii 8 vols. 178. 
pear 's Conspiracy of cl Ta 2 vols, 88. 
me 5 in the Pacific, 2 vols. ys 
= 's Life and iw 2 vols. 88. 
eavengto, 3 vols. 
Ward an: Plammer’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 98. 6d. 
ilia mg x 
ermania, 2 
Varburton’s Walpole, 2 ag Sag 
dward’s Punjaub, 2 vo! 


arke’s Gazpacho, 38. 
hristmas’s Balearic Log oy 3 vols. 108, 6d. 

nclair’s Kaleidosco, 

ead of the Restoration, 2 vols. 42. 
48. 
Household of Sir T. More, 5, 
ives 4 = hmong 3 vols. 148, 
Dahomey, 2 —_— 88. 

Lord Holland's Whigs, 
Roebuck’s ditto, 2 vols. Ye, 

Wortley’s United States, 3 vols. 138. 
*x* The Terms of the Library may be had on application. 


O CHEMISTS’ ASSISTANTS. — PRIZE 
ESSAY—AWARD.—The Proprietors of the CHEMICAL 
RECORD beg to announce that the Prize of Ten Guineas - the 
best paper on ALOES is awarded to Mr. Epwarp Woop, of 16. 
Robertson-street, Hastings. The first portion of the a will 
appear in Tae Recorp of Saturday 1 next,—which will also con- 
tain the full ifi n 0} 's Patent Process of Smelt- 
ing Gold Ores—Mr. Procter on dhe Gheunioiep and Natural History 
of Water, and other information of great public interest. 
* The Chemical Record’ is published a price 5d., stamped 
6d.—Cooke & Whitley, 20, Paternoster-r: 


et et et 
ohsoz 




















REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
FIRST and SECOND CLASS RETURN TICKETS at 
SUNDAYS at the Paddi 

reat Western 


Stations on the way, sech 
Tickets to be available for the same day only. 


BEA? WESTERN RAILWAY. 
—CHEAP EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLAND.— 

On TUBS DAY, 10th of August, an EXCURSION TRAIN will 
leave Fetinein of 815 a.m., for PLYMOUTH, at West- 
on-super-M water, Taunton, Tiverton Exeter, 
Daw. —— outh, Torquay, Totnes, and Plymouth, 
and se ‘return an lymouth at ry 15am. on Monday, the 16th 
of A t, calling at the same Stations. 


FARES THERE AND BACK. 








Weston-su ant Paget ...... 
Taunton +f Tiverton Road . 
uxe! 


8 Dawlish, and egge-gepeneel 
F eae eae Totnes .... 








Plymout! . 35 20 
e Excursion Tickets are ‘not ‘transferable, ' and are only avail- 
able for the —_ = Train. Tickets may be obtained previously 

Pt t 27, pminpeines it, Cheapside ; 269, Strand ; and at the Paddington 
A The ti of be given in ban the different Stations, and other 

particulars, wi ieieaeene in handbills, which may be had at any 

of the Offices of the 

SUM MER EXCURSIONS. 

k INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, 

WITH COMPENSATION FOR PgeRsoNAL InyuRY, 

BY RAILWAY ACCIDENT, 

During an Excursion or SincLe Journey by Railway. 
The TICKETS of the 
Baw ay PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
y be obtained at almost all the principal Railway Stations. 
won INSURE 1,090. in a First-class ~ pean eaes of bo 

pa 5001. ina Second-class ,, 

2001. in a Third-class id: 

EXCURSION or eed 1 JOURNEY TICKETS at Double 

e8, 

PERIODICAL TICKETS, which give the Holder the option of 
travelling in any class Carriage, on any Railway, are also issued, 
and non had (with Prospectuses containing articulars of the 
ry of the Provincial Agents, and at the Company’s Offices, 


Old Broad-street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OURS IN IRELAN D. 
IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available for a month) are 

issued at the following Stations :— 
1st Class. or Class. 


Lonpon (Euston Station) - £6 10 
Epinsuren, Giascow, Hui, Bristot, 
CARLISLE,OXFORD ~ 66 
Worcester, CHELTENHAM, GLoversTer .. 5 15 
Biruinesam, Ruasy, LEamincton, CovEN- 
TRY, LINCOLN 
Wo.vernamrron, Huppersrizip, Leeps, 
Suerrie_p, Dersy 
MANCHESTER, WARRINGTON, Broxe, Mac- 
CLESFIELD *3 10 
LiveRPoo., CHESTER eo 35 
They enable the holders to proceed to Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Com. the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and romantic route 
~ Kenmare ans Cena, and back to the Station at which the 
icket was 
The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at very reduced rates, Tickets fora Tour in the County of 
Wicklow, for the journey from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 
sion to the Giant's Causeway, and one from Dublin to Galway for 
the coat through Connemara. 
very purchaser of a ticket is presented, gratis, with a copy 
| eillustrated Irish Tourists’ Hand-Book,’ compiled solely fo 





5 5 
415 


45 
45 


5 
0 
44 
40 


The t fullest and most accurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company's — 52, Westland-row, Dublin. 
See also ‘ Bradshaw's Guide,’ page 1 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AVCTICNEEES, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem i-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to ty and tothe regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or oe gd Property, ‘Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solici 








NV ETEOROLOGY.— NEGRETTI & ZAM- 
BRA’S PATENT THERMOMETERS. — Messrs. NE- 
GRETTI & = y= ~y beg to inform Sciemtibe cae and the 
they are n a position to supply their 
NT THERMOME TERS, which are a valuable uisition 
to all persons interested in Meteorological Researches. These In- 
struments have now been in action some months at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, an 
Astronomer Royal in m his Reaesl R 
in his Quarter! and also 
his Lecture de ivered at the Society. of Arts at the su 
H. be had of Dollond, St. Pau 
; Horne, ‘Thornthwaite & Co. Newgate-street ; Newman, 122, 
; Watkins & Hill, Charing-cross ; Casella, 23, Hatton: 
garden ; Blend & Long, 153. Fleet- street ; King & Coombs, Bristol; 
Davis, ‘Derby; or of the Patentees and Inventors, Negretti & 
Zambra, 11, Hatton-garden. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— E:xineton 
& Co. respectfully solicit the attention at. the Nobility, 
Gentry, Arenteurs, Artiste, ¢ and oth “ox the 
ment of British Art ei 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. © published pF 4. b: ry in Bronze, 
eres and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
bey Sideboard, LSeery, 3 Boudoir, 7} 
t_ the late Great Exhibition 


were h 

b - omnrd of the ‘Council Medal,’ oan be obtained at either 

of the ee REGENT-ST ct ni 
ROATE STREET, } LONDON. 

JN EW HALL- STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

mM and E d free of expense. 








Collecti 











Sales by Auction. 


The Collection of Engravings, Water-colour Drawings, valu- 
able Copperplates, fine Modern Italian and English Prints, 
of the late JOHN LANDSEER, Esq. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL t by AUCT ro at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on MONDAY. August 16, 1852, an: four follow- 
ing days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGRAV- 
INGS, WAT ERC JLOUR DRAWINGS, and valuable vg ive 
PLATES, of the Tate JOHN LANDSEE . ARA. F.S. 
&e., Author of the *Sabman The ke = 
comprise an extensive Assemblage of an H istorical and Antiqua- 
rian Character, with some early touched Proofs of the Works of 
Edwin Landooar—Preef Engravings after J. M. W. Turner—many 
of the Engraved Copper Plates, the work of the late J. Landseer, 
have never been published. Also an Assemb of Miscellaneous 
Engravings, including many choice Modern Italian and English 
Prints, in fine proof states—A few Pictures, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, pest Sage had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stam 





, CAve. 7,°59 


Valuable Books, and a few Framed Prints and 
POs ies & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 1; 
itoom, rary Property. L by AUCTION, at their 


will SEL 

on MONDAY, A three folio, 

ing da yea ‘a MISCELLANEOUS SAR Sette EN 
chiefly in good condition ; 


and F i reat 





Portion of the , Fem. oa a Not aca 


Catalogues will be sent on application; 
receipt of six stamps. = + if in the country, 


Library and Literary Curiosities wr. PURLAND. 2 
RLAND, Ex. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctine 

















many having 
M+. ATERIALIN or yes . te 
uestion discussed in Article XV 
positive a oe AS ph LEWES, fe the ee, 
ewspaper 0! aesee, Gwe ery Saturday, “LID 
THORNTON HUNT, on the DISCIPLINE 


Four Letters, b; 
in the * LEADER’ of the 3rd, 17th, 24th, ang 


of ART, contain 
3ist ult. 





$$. 
Just published, a New and Cheap Edition (5s.) of s 


SECOND GALLERY of LITERA ARY POR- 
TRAITS. By GEORGE GILFILLAN 


John Milton 
Lord Byron 
George Crabbe . 
John Foster (2nd sitting) 
Thomas Hood 
T. B. Macaulay (2nd sitting) 
Dr. George Cro! 
Sir Edward Bulwer gre 
R. Emerson (2nd sit 
George Dawson 

Alfred Tennyson 
Professor Nichol 


W, ordewor ror find siting 
ol 01 
Mrs. Eliz Barrett we oa 
ly ready, pri 
THE GONG: or, “REMIN ISCENCES of 
INDIA. By MAJOR VETCH 


TO TOURISTS IN —— 
, great], with Vi | 
so len et eet tetas toe 


AUTUMNAL RAMBLES AMONG THE 
SCOTTISH MOUNTAINS; or, eye Tourist’s Friend. 
the Rev. THOMAS GRIERSON, of Kirkben. 

bs. This Lemypes pny! volume mga th ad and ij - 

tain a © scenery, 8e. m 
south. It is not often, in these da days of carpet Kcnighthood, that w 
meet we heart; ty a "pedestrian an on apn go ora 





oad n this ay estrian readers, in par 

ticular, we would reco juaintance with the ple 

gossipping and ancient experiences 0! ‘this Seo Scottish — 
Edinburgh : J. Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, July 31, contains Articles on 


Agricultural geology and apes os action upon oc 
Agricultural i at Galway tain products of vegetable 


decay 
Arsenic works, of, on ve- ave Jand Cor 


aanure iquid 

1 

Material, new stung 
various objects, by Prof Pur 


kinje 
eatable pods 
Pianta, sporting of wih & 


pfants, coup de soleil in, by Mt 








mistry at 
panes. mode e - MITOV 


‘otato disease 
| ny Mr. ie aR Poland, by Dr. 
Farmers’ as ,‘Charner ne 8 Gold, 
by 





Grapes, eakive of 
Grape blight, 
py ~. ao aie. Prideaux 


Horticultural Society’ 's Garden 
fiyac inths 











Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus, Objects of Natural 
History and Works of Art. 
R. J. C. STEVENS wil SELL ae AUC. 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, K ing-street, 
on FRIDAY, 13th August, at 12 for 1 o'clock, LECT: TAL 
MACHINES. (Pinte an Cylinder), and a om of Apparatus, 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures, A great reat variety of Dinner 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 





View tern, with Gas ‘air of 18-inch 
Globes by Adams, Telesco; i Batteries‘ ith 
Bain Printing-pres press by Straker—Mahogany 
ditto tish and Foreign pans and Bo: 
Curiosities, Antiquities, Books, Prints, 


rticles, 
satay be viewed the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues 





=. ae . f salts of, on 
vege tion, 7M 
a birds and blight, by Mr. 


Ma jor 
Lawes’s (Mr.) experiments vi 
Lime, its peculiar affinity for' W 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and 
Gazette contains,in addition to the above, the he Coven 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, = Liverpool Wool,and with Reed Market 
pos: Fetste, Hop, Coal, T’ amhes, Hast nt of Beed Tawra 

e . 

ections of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFICE Adve 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, Londe®. 








‘pap 
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sonal. in super-royal Sve. price 22. 6d., or by post 38., Part I.of 2 = QUESTION. i 

: IA BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a eh eeiieind, putes Cao Ghilling, z 

YCLOP ED ie sciogical and General Literature, and | GQOME OBSERVATIONS on the RECENT 

Leen ort. ‘Preachers, Students and Literary Men, Analy- SUPPLIES of GOLD ; with Remarks on Mr. Scheer’s Letter 

ile for Au rend Biographical to ere. 2 Baring. By ANDREW JOHNSON, Bullion Office, Bank 
treet, Lincoln's Inn- ‘ 

yoodon James Dorling. Si. baped oe peo = Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 

sad 4 Prosp — to orders inclosing six stamps 


- “ a, Post free ps, 

This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH: 

HE REVELATION of ST. JOHN ex- PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, inexperienced 

T for those who search the Scripture. Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publica- 

pounded E. W. HENGSTENBERG, D.D. po ¢ Bovks intended for general circulation or private dis- 

Yranslated Rev. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, ribution. EPCOS 

sehor sagen of Scripture, Ezekiel and the Book of his _____ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 

Proph & Just published, price 6d. in pa; 














” &e. 
which in our view approaches the true scope a per cover, 

the only wor wcalypse. This erudite commentator has had | (NHAMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 

sod sense and piety to trace the right lines of a correct interpre- | Volume VIIL. 

om ’s Introduction, vol iii. p. 632. ‘ | To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 

Sincomparably the safest and most edifying guide to this sacred | W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; 

sok." Paconformist. W.8. Orr & Co. London ; J. MGlashan, Dublin; and all Book- 

Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Co. ' sellers. 





Published this day, post 8vo. with Frontispicce,of the Coun DE Guisg, &c. cloth, 5s. 


ANNAIS AND LEGENDS OF CALAIS, 


With SKETCHES of EMIGRE NOTABILITIES, and MEMOIR of 
LADY HAMILTON. 


By ROBERT BELL CALTON, Author of ‘Rambles in Sweden and Gottiand,’ &c. &e. 


PrixcipaAL ConTENTS:—History of the Siege by Edward III. in 1346-7, with a Roll of the Commanders and their 
Pollowers present, from a cotemporary MS. in the British Museum ; the Allotment of Lands and Houses to Edward's 
fyrons; Calais as an English Borough; List of the Streets and Householders of the same; Henry VilIth’s Court there; 
(yrdinal Wolsey and his Expenses ; the English Pale, with the Names of Roads, Farmsteads, and Villages in the English 
Irs; the Siege of Therouenne and Tournai; the Pier of Calais; Pro’s and Con's of the Place; the Hétel Dessin ; Sterne’s 
Chamber; Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas; the Hotelde Ville ; Ancient Staple Hall; the Chateau and Murder 
ofthe Duke of Gloucester ; the Courgain; the Field of the Cloth of Gold; Notice of the Town and Castle of Guisnes, and 
itssurprise by John de Lancaster; the Town and Seigneurie of Ardres; the Sands and Duelling; Villages and Chateau of 
fangatte, Coulonge, Mark, Eschalles, and Hammes; Review of the English Occupation of Calais, its Re-capture by the 
Duke de Guise ; the Lower Town and its Lace Trade; our Commercial Relations with France; Emigré Notabilities: 
(tarles and Harry Tufton, Capt. Dormer and Edith Jacquemont, Beau Brummell, Jemmy Urquhart and his friend 
fuuntleroy, Mr. Berkeley, ‘‘ Nimrod,” Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchess of Kingston ; a new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, 
ke. be. 


London: Joun RussEut Situ, 36, Soho-square. 


In 3 vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth, lettered, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 


FROM 1816 to 1846; 
With an Introductory Sketch of the History of Europe from 1800 to 1815, 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Inthe Number of the QuARTERLY Review just published, the following remarks occur in the course of a 
lengthened Article on this Work :— 


“She makes no pretence to exclusive information, but she shows complete mastery over materials, such 
athey may be, both ir their disposition and treatment. Her style has some resemblance to that of the 
French Memoirists, being rapid and glancing rather than steady and methodical. She does not so much 
wate as indicate events; but this is done with so much animation and such felicity of language and 
dusion, that the mind is kept continually attentive, even when the subjects themselves are far from 

ath “ne & 








“* * We think her book likely to survive the fleeting publications of the day. It is full of matter, 
ad the information given is generally accurate, though almost invariably one-sided.” 





Complete in Twelve Volumes, In One Volume, uniform with the Work, cloth, 


CHARLES KNIGHTS CABINET!) A COMPLETE INDEX to the PIC- 
WITION of the WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. TORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND; forming, at the same 
new issue of KN1GHt’s CABINET SHAKSPERE is beauti- | time, an Alphabetical Chronology of all Public Events and 
‘ily printed on fine paper, the Title-pages adorned by National Characteristics. By H.C. HAMILTON, Esq., of 
‘pies of the various Portraits of Shakspere, and each Play | the State Paper Office. 

‘abellished by an elegant illustrative Engraving. eS 

ee EE In Sixteen Volumes, imperial 8vo. (Supplement included), 
cloth lettered, 


Four Vi i 
olumes, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE.  Illus-| the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
‘ated with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and | LEDGE. Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 
nay hundred Woodcuts, representing Landscape Scenes, a 
Original Drawings. To which are added, ORIGINAL | Now complete, in Two Volumes, demy quarto, cloth 
' explanatory of Passages connected with the His- | boards, and in Thirty Shilling Parts, 


“ry, Geography, Natural History, Literature, and An- * 
_ of the Sacred Scriptures. By JOHN KITTO, THE PICTORIAL -FAMILY 
D. PBA. BIBLE. Illustrated with above Eight Hundred Engravings 
| on Wood ; comprising—the Great Events, from Pictures by 
P celebrated Masters; the Prophets and Patriarchs, from the 
Bight Volames, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, Freseoes of Michael Angelo; Scones described in Holy Writ, 
. | from Original Drawings ; Jewish Ceremonies and Costume, 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF | iter Picart; Mlustrative Bvidence, from the Egyptian 
ND ; being a History of the People as well as of | Monuments and Etruscan Tombs. With a variety of other 
i Kingdom. Illustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, subjects, from Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and numerous 
One Hundred and Four Portraits engraved on Steel. By | Antiquities of the World. To which are added, copious 

8ORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. Original Notes. 


London: Wa. 8, Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








__ Just published, price la z 
A PRACTICAL MANUAL of PHOTO- 
. GRAPHY, containing simple and practical Directions for 
obtaining good Pictures upon Paper, Glass, and Silver Plates, with 
all the late Improvements in the Art, together with an easy m 
of producing Stereoscopic Pictures. 
edi, i it! lent Manual to all in- 


e can cordially r 
terested in the art.”—Di. 
London: W. M. Clark, 17, Warwick-lane; Knight & Sons, Foster- 
lane, Cheapside ; and all Booksellers. 
‘EW DAILY PAPER, 


NE 
THE EVENING TIMES. 
PRICE THREE PENCE. 








On Satay, 7th August, alarge Double Sheet, Eight Pages, 
same size as the Moanine Papers. 

The Evenine Times will be published in London at Three 
o'clock in the Afternoon, and will contain the official prices of the 
Stock Exchange upt One o'clock, as well as the current prices of 
that morning at Mincing Lane, Mark Lane, Leadenhall, Smith- 
field, and all the other Metropolitan Markets; and being des- 
patched by the Afternoon Mails, it will reach many of the 
country in time to save that night's post for London, while even the 


most distant places will be in ‘ion of it early next morn’ 
It is therefore eminently ‘hited for country cireulation, offering to 
Country Gentlemen and residents in Provincial Towns a full-sized 
paper at little more than half the usu at res 

n London, on the other hand, it will offer to Merchants, Pro- 
fessional Men, and others, a boon not hitherto enjoyed. Published 
in ample time to meet them on their return home from bers 
or the City, it will give on a full-sized Double Sheet, and for little 
more than Hacr Price, not only the wHoLk News of the Morning, 
but also the latest City Intelligence down to Two o'clock in the A 


noon, 
The Evewrrxe Tres will be the cuearsst dolly paper ever pub- 
lished. The Datly News was once published at Three Pence, but 
it was then only HALF THE 31zE of Evening Times. 

Orders may be sent to any Newsvender, or post free to the Pub- 
lisher, “ Evening Times Office,” No. 26, Brydzes-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 


N URRAY’S RAILWAY READING: 
a Series of Works of Sounp Ixrormation and Innocent 
AMUSEMENT, to be published occasionally, printed in large Read- 
able Type, varying tx size and price, and suited for ALL CLassEs oF 
READERS, 
This Day, 
THE ART OF DINING; or, Gastronomy 
and GASTRONOMERS. 1s. éd. 
Already Published, 
MUSIC, AND DRESS. 1s. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 5s. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 2s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM “ THE TIMES.” 4s. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. Is. 
NIMROD ON THE CHACE—AND THE ROAD. 2s. 
GIFFARD'S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 2s. 6d. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF AESOP. 25s. 6d. 
OLIPHANT'S ViSIT TO NEPAUL. 2s. 6d. 
NIMROD ON THE TURF. ls. 6d. 
To be followed by 
HALLAM’ LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 
_ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 4 
N URRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 
Now ready, with New Travelling Map, post Svo. 5a. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM 
AND THE RHINE. 
Alsy, just ready, a New Edition, with Map, post Svo. 7a 6d. 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 
LAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
The following may also be had, 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, HOLLAND, &c. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 
HANDBOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NORWAY, AND 

SWEDEN. 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 
HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of ‘Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles 'y George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. cloth. : 4 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d.cloth. — 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Legacies. and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—»— 
HEBREW. 


Hurwitz’s Grammar of the Hebrew | 


LANGUAGE. Pose Edition, revised and enlarged. 
13s. cloth. Or in T 


48, 6d, cloth; ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX, 9s. cloth. 


Book of Genesis in English Hebrew; 


aceompanied by an Interlinear Translation, substantially the 
same as the authorized English vernon, RT. Notes, 
and a Grammatical Introduction. By W. GREENFIE ELD, 
M.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. Svo. 8s, cloth. “With the original 
Text in Hebrew characters at the end, Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


GERMAN and ITALIAN. 


The Adventures of Ulysses: a German 
Reading-Book ; with a short Grammar and a Vocabulary. By 
PAUL HIRSCH. Twenty-four Woodcuts. 12mo. cloth, 63. 

“The present work is well suited to meet the want which 
has long been felt. h the subject and the style are in its 
favour. A good practical grammar is prefixed, and a vocabulary 

an e all words likely to present any 

difficulty is to be found at the end of the book. Not only are 

the printing and general getting up excellent, but the attrac- 

tiveness of the volume is much increased by twenty-four well- 
executed woodcuts.”—Atheneum. 


Hirsch’s Short Grammar of the Ger- 


MAN LANGUAGE, 12mo. cloth, 2s, 





Selections from German Writers. 
German and English Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 12mo. 


3s. bound, 


SINGING. 
The Singing Master. People’s Edi- 


tion. (One-half the Original Price.) Sixth Edition. 8vo. 68. 
cloth lettered. 

“ What chiefly delights us in the Singing Master is the in- 
termixture of many little moral songs with the ordinary glees. 
These are chiefly composed by Mr. Hickson himself; and we 
could scarcely imagine anything of the kind better executed. 
They relate to exactly the class of subjects which all who wish 
well to the industrious orders would wish to see imprinted on 
their inmost nature—contentment with their lowly but honour- 
able lot, the blessings that flow from industry, the fostering 
of the domestic affections, and aspirations fur the improve- 
ment of society.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


*y* Sold also in Five Parts, any of which may be had separatdy. 


First Lessons in Singing and the 
NOTATION of MUSIC. Containing Nineteen Lessons in the 
Notation and Art of Reading Music. svo. 1s. sewed. 


Rudiments of the Science of Har- 


MONY or THOROUGH BASS. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 
The First Class Tune Book. A selec- 


tion of Thirty single and pleasing Airs,arranged with suitable 
Words for Young Children. 8yo. 1s. sewed. 


The Second Class Tune Book, A 
selection of Vocal Music, adapted for Youth of different ages, 
and arranged cangee suitable Words) as Two and Three Part 
Harmonies. 8yo. 


The Hymn Tune Book. A Selection 
of Seventy popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, arranged with a 
view of facilitating the Progress of Children’ learning to Sing 

in Parts. 8vo. 1s. 6 


DRAWING. 


Easy Drawing Lessons for Beginners. 
futher Outlines, without Perspective. 50 Subjects. By the 
a or of * Drawing for Young Children.’ In a Portfolio, 


Lineal Drawing Copies for the Earliest 
INSTRUCTION. Comprising 200 Subjects, on 24 Shee’ 
mounted on 12 pieces of thick pasteboard. By the Author ot 
* Drawing for Young Children.’ In a Portfolio, 5s. 6d, 


Drawing Copies for Elementary In- 
STRUCTION. By the Author of ‘ Drawing for Young Chil- 
dren.’ Set I. Twelve Subjects, ted on thick p 
Price 3s. 6d. in a reste —Set II. Twelve Subjects, mounted 
on thick pasteboard. ce 38. 6d. in a Portfolio. The copies 
are sufficiently large cant bold to be drawn from by forty or 

y children at the same time. 





Perspective: its Principles and Prac- 


tice. By G. B. MOORE, Teacher of Drawing in Universit 
College, ‘London. Text and Plates. 8vo. cloth: 8s. 6d. ss 





London: Taytor, Watton & Maser y, 
26, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 


8vo. | 
wo Parts, sold separately :—ELEMENTS, 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOKS OF TRAVELS, 


Published by COLBURN & CO. 


—~.>—_ 


I, 

Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 vy. 21s. 
“Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches of America are perhaps the 
best that have appeared since the work of Captain Marryat, and 
with are far more candid and impartial. The velnanes arecrowded 

wit Valuable and important statements.”— Observer. 
Entertainment and instruction are very happily combined in 
Captain Mackinnon’s Sketches, For variety of information, and 
agreeable vivacity of manner, his book will bear comparison with 
any of the productions for which the public has been indebted to 
the pens of travellers in America.”—Morning Post. 


Capt. SMITH’S ‘FIVE YEARS at 
NEPAUL, 2 vy. 2ls. 

“ The standard work on Nepaul.”—United Service Gazette, 
Til. 

Capt. SPENCER’S TRAVELS in 
EUROPEAN TURKEY, 
2v. With valuable Map and Illustrations. 28s. 

Iv. 

FIVE YEARS in the 
INDIES. By C. W. DAY, Esq. 2 vy. 
tions, 21s. 


Vv. 
KHARTOUM and the NILES. 
By G. MELLY, Esq. Second Edition. 2 v. With 
Illustrations. 21s. 


WEST 


With Dlustra- 


vi. 
CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND 


MAY BE; with an Account of recent Transactions. 
By Sir J AMES E. ALEXANDER. 2 vy. 21s. 


EIGHT YEARS i io PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Eso. 
Second Edition. 2yv. With Illustrations. 2lys. 


VIII. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES. 


A Souvenir of the late Polar Search. By the Officers 
and Seamen ofthe Expedition. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Also, just published, 
Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 


DE MEDICIS. 3 y.8vo. With fine Portraits. 42s. 
“ A work of high literary and historical merit. As a personal 


narrative Miss Pardoe’s admirable biograp hy possesses the most 
absorbing and constantly-sustained interest.”—John Bull. 


Col. LANDMANW’S ADVEN- 
TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 


Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King 
George AII., the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, 
and ichmond, the Princess Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry 
Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord 
Heathfield, Capt. Grose, &c. &c. 

“These volumes abound in interesting matter. The snonies 
are one and all amusing, and not uniustructive.”—Observ 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: A 


Treatise on SHIP BUILDING, and the Rig of Clippers, 
with Suggestions for a new method of laying down Ves- 
sels. By LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, A.M. Second 
Edition, 6s. bound, with 54 Diagrams. 

“In this able work the whole science of foie -building is made 
plain to the h g ile the most valuable 
suggestions are given for its improveuent. This publication will 
be equally valuable to theship-builder and the ship-owner ; to the 
mariner, and the Commanders of yachts.”— Unwed Service Mag. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





I. 
The BELLE of the VILLAGE. 


By the Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c, 
3 vols. 


Il. 
AMY PAUL: a Tale. 


“ A powerfully written romance.”—John Bull. 
“The execution of this tale is very remarkable.”—Spectator. 


2v. 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 3v. 


“ An agreeable, e! stogantiy -written story.”— Atheneum. 
“This novel _ terest a a circle of readers, and afford 
them unmixed pleasure.”— Observe 





Cotsury & Co, Publishers, 13,Great Marlborough-st. 
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{ Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq., Author of 
” the ‘ History of the County Palatine of Dur- 
jam. By George Taylor, Esq. A New 
fdition, with Additions, by the Rev. James 
Raine, Author of the ‘History of North 
Durham.’ Published for the Surtees Society. 
fur late Mr. Surtees, though scarcely perhaps 
taking rank among the literary men of the last 
ration, has more important claims on our 
notice than many of them,—both from the ex- 
anple which he ad of a north-country gentle- 
nan turning aside from racing and fox-hunting, 
and from the squabbles of parish and quarter 
gssions, to the more dignified pursuits of lite- 
rture and antiquarianism,—and yet more, for 
the beneficial influence which he exerted on the 
then awakening taste for antiquarian studies, 
by pointing out in many ways the poetry of the 
past, and proving that— 


Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewed with flowers. 


_Mr. Surtees was the friend, and correspondent 
too, of many eminent men; while with Sir 
Walter Scott an intimacy of almost thirty years 
produced a correspondence which affords much 
interesting information relative to Border mat- 
ters that is not to be found elsewhere. 

The Memoir before us was written by the late 
Mr. George Taylor,—himself a gentleman long 
addicted to literary pursuits, and father of 
he well-known author of ‘Philip Van Arte- 
veld.’ It was originally prefixed to the fourth 
and last volume of the ‘ History of Durham,’ 
published after Mr. Surtees’s poe So but the 
members of the Society instituted in his honour 
expressing a wish for it in a separate form, it 
has been reprinted, with so many additions by 
Mr. Raine, also an intimate friend, as to become 
almost a new work. 

The life of a country gentleman residing on 
his paternal estates affords little variety of in- 
cident; and that he was born in 1779, married 
in 1807, and died in 1834, comprises, together 
with accounts of occasional migrations to Lon- 
don, to Edinburgh, and once to the Continent, 
thewhole of Mr. Surtees’s personal history. The 
influence, however, which he exerted over his 
tenantry by the unfailing benevolence of his 
views, and by that kindliness of feeling which 
never overlooked the smallest things, was most 
important :—and Mr. Raine has recorded many 
ne a _ -— Surtees before us in a 
v easing light. e mingled humour, too 
vith his os ll . ; 

“Solomon Grisdale, Curate of Merrington, who 
vas very poor, and had a numerous family, lost his 
only cow. Mr. Surtees determined to raise a sub- 
sniption for another cow ; and waited on the Bishop 
ofLichfield and Coventry (the late Earl Cornwallis), 

Dean of Durham, and owner of the Great 
Tithes of Merrington, to ask what he would give.— 
‘Give,’ said his Lordship, ‘ why, a cow, to be sure. 
Go, Mr. Surtees, to Woodifield, my steward, and tell 

to give you as much money as will buy the best 
‘ow you can find.\_Mr. Surtees, who had not ex- 
jected above a five-pound note at most, exclaimed, 
‘My Lord, I hope you'll ride to Heaven upon the 
tack of that cow!’ A while afterwards he was 
luted in the College, by the late Lord Barrington, 
vith—‘ Surtees, what is the absurd speech that I hear 
you have been making to the Dean ?°—‘I see nothing 
absurd in it,’ was the reply: ‘when the Dean rides 
‘oHeaven on the back of that cow, many of you 
Prebendaries will be glad to lay hold of her tail.’” 

Some of Mr. Raine’s reminiscences of village 
hotorieties are worth transcription. ‘‘ Johnny 
Potts,” the parish clerk of Mr. Surtees’s parish, 
Wasone of an amusing class, that have left few, 

any, representatives.— 

One of Potts’s performances, as parish clerk, 





amused Mr. Surtees exceedingly. At the great con- 
tested election for the county of Durham in 1820, it 
was ruled, by the assessor, that parish clerks, as such, 
were not entitled to vote, having no freehold in their 
office. Potts’s case, however, was an exception; the 
only one, I believe, in the county. A piece of land 
attached to his office gave him a right to vote, and 
vote he did, giving one suffrage to Mr. Lambton, 
afterwards Earl of Durham, and the other to Mr. 
Wharton. In the course of the day, ‘ highly set up,’ 
the rest being, as he said, ‘all brocken,’ he called to 
pay his respects to Mr. George, who had formerly 
been curate of Bishop Middleham, and who was then 
a minor canon of the cathedral. Mr. George re- 
ceived him kindly, and asked him what refreshment 
he would take. A glass of rum was his choice; and, 
looking at George with a face full of mirth and 
humour, he said, ‘I splet ithe morning. I voted for 
Lambton to please t’ squire, and I voted for Whar- 
ton to please t’ parson, but I’ll plump now; and he 
filled his glass to the brim. * * I well remember 
that as the bearers were carrying a body out of the 
church to the grave they had made a mistake, and 
were taking out the coffin head-foremost. Potts ob- 
served this departure from the usual mode, and ex- 
claimed aloud, to the astonishment of the men, ‘ Ye’re 
all wrang. It nivver was and nivver shall be sae i’ 
my time.’ The poor clerk’s voice was heard no more 
in the church. He was buried within a fortnight. 
Potts would frequently interrupt the singers during 
the time of divine service in the same abrupt way : 
* Ye’re all owt o° tune, ’at are ye,—just start afresh, 
and dee better.’ I was once officiating in the church, 
when at the time for the publication of banns of 
marriage, a couple being, as we say in the North, 
‘hanging in the bell-ropes,’ Potts handed to me in 
the desk what he considered to be the document 
which I was to publish. It was a hand-bill for the 
sale of a hay-stack. I was proceeding with the ser- 
vice, having thrown the paper aside, when he ad- 
dressed me in a piteous tone of voice, which was heard 
by the whole congregation, ‘Sur, why winnot ye ax 
them?’ The proper document was found, and its 
contents duly published before the end of the service.” 
Many of the letters from Sir Walter Scott 

are, as we have said, interesting, from their allu- 
sions to Border history:—nor among the least 
amusing are those which relate to old ballads, 
many of which were provided for him by Mr. 
Surtees,—whose facility and tact in manufac- 
turing ancient verses threw every similar at- 
tempt that we are acquainted with into the 
shade. Chatterton’s fabrications scarcely de- 
ceived Horace Walpole, while Thomas Warton 
at once pronounced them forgeries :—but ‘Sir 
John Le Spring,’ ‘Claxton’s Lament,’—above 
all, that beautiful fragment, ‘ Bartram's Dirge,’ 
with its simple pathos— 

They shot him dead on the Ninestane rigg, 

Beside the headless cross ; 
And they left him lying in his blood, 
Upon the Ninestane moss— 

deceived Sir Walter himself, who gave them 
ready admission into his ‘ Minstrelsy.’ Indeed, 
the introduction of “the Grey Friar” alone 
awakened Mr. Raine’s suspicion as to the 
authenticity of the latter, although in addition 
to antiquarian knowledge that gentleman pos- 
sessed local; but he knew there had been no 
establishment of that order in Northumberland, 
and thus the first thought of its possible fabri- 
cation was admitted to his mind. But perhaps 
the most successful imitation of the old ballad, 
and in its rudest form, is that which narrates 
how 

—— the Ridleys and Thirlwalls and a’ 

Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 

And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh. 
The rude, coarse spirit of the whole of this—the 
downright merriment with which the disasters of 
those who either “‘ gat a skelp”’ or “a claw,” a 
lamed leg or a broken neck are narrated—even 
the carelessness with which the murder of ‘ the 
auld man”’ is recorded, coupled with that pass- 
ing touch of superstitious horror, “lay him now 
wi’ his face down,” and the address to the 





widow to leave off weeping, since such a loss 
might be soon repaired by “‘ a new gude-man,” 
—all seem to us to render ‘ Albany Fosthonten- 
haugh’ one of the most remarkable instances 
that the history of literary forgeries can pro- 
duce. While, however, we express our admira- 
tion at the unexampled skill which Mr. Surtees 
displayed in these pseudo-old ballads, we cannot 
withhold our reprehension from the manner in 
which he introduced them to public notice. 
“The following romantic fragment (which I 
have no further meddled with than to fill up a 
hemistich, and complete rhyme and metre,) I 
have from the imperfect recitation of Ann 
Douglas, a withered crone, who weeded in my 
garden.” Such is the statement sent by Mr. 
Surtees to Sir Walter Scott respecting ‘ Bar- 
tram’s Dirge,’ every syllable of which we now 
know was written by himself! In like manner, 
‘ Albany Featherstonhaugh’ was sent to Scott 
with the remark, that it also was taken down 
from the recitation of an old woman, who re- 
membered it being sung in her youth “ until 
the rafters skirled again.” It was accompanied 
by learned notes, respecting which Sir Walter 
says, ‘‘ your notes upon the parties concerned 
give it all the interest of authenticity ; and it 
must rank, I suppose, among those half-serious, 
half-ludicrous songs, in which the poets of the 
Border delighted to describe what they con- 
sidered as ‘the sport of swords.’” Indeed, so 
well assured was Scott of its authenticity, that 
in the last edition of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ 
published but a year before his death, it still re- 
tains its place. Now, the duplicity of Chatterton 
under precisely similar circumstances has often 
been sternly denounced ; but what shall we say 
to a gentleman of allowed probity doing for a 
mere whim what that “marvellous boy” did 
actually for bread? Surely, the reverence for 
truth, as truth—and this alone affords a solid 
basis for veracity—must be weak in the mind 
which plays with falsehood even in the guise 
of a spurious ballad. Indeed, we cannot well 
imagine a man fitted for an historian who could 
display so little reverence for historical truth. 

Some of Sir Walter Scott’s letters are very 
amusing ; but we make room, in preference to 
these, for the following extracts, because at this 
season so many readers are woven 9 tours 
in Scotland,—and the guidance of “the great 
wizard of the north” cannot but prove accept- 
able. These memoranda were sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Surtees on their setting out on a summer 
excursion.— 





“* Ist day. Glasgow and sights.—2nd day. Start 
early ; and see Bothwell Castle. Breakfast at Ha- 
milton, and pictures. Within three miles of Lanark 
see the lowest or Stonbyres Fall, within one hundred 
yards of the road. The small river Mouse joins the 
Clyde within about a mile of Lanark. If you get 
up it, you will immediately get into Cartland Craigs, 
a most astonishing glen. But then you will have to 
quit the carriage, and walk about three miles. If you 
are told this is unadvisable, make the carriage take 
you to Baroald (Mr. Lockhart’s house), and wait for 
you till you have satisfied your curiosity. But do not 
go to Lanark first, because it brings you back again. 
Dine at Lanark, and see the falls in the evening, 
taking horses to the lower point. This will be a busy 
day, but may easily be managed.—3rd day. Start 
early, and breakfast at Biggar; a wild and uninter- 
esting stage. From Biggar to Peebles; ditto. From 
Peebles to Melrose; a very agreeable drive. The 
man will turn from the river side shortly after you 
pass the remnants of the Elibank tower, and just 
opposite my old mansion Ashiesteel, and bring you 
to Clovenford ; a small inn where four roads meet. 
You must insist on his keeping the Selkirk road, 
which immediately brings you again to the river, 
When you come to Yair, a gentleman's seat and 
bridge, you do not pass the bridge, but keep the left- 
hand bank. When you come to the point where the 
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Tweed joins the Ettrick, and just under a farmhouse, 
with some cottages called the Rink, you will, for the 
trouble of climbing about two hundred yards up a 
steep hill, see the remains of a British fort, or town, 
adjacent to the curious ditch called the Catrail. Ask 
any of the people for the old camp. You will then 
ass Abbotsford on the opposite bank, and get to 
Melrose, which is pays de connaissance.—I think I 
can add no more, except best good wishes for fine 
weather, and an agreeable journey. *W.S,’ 

“Another short excursion from Edinburgh was thus 
sketched by Sir Walter Scott, and given to Mrs. 
Surtees, June 23rd, 1823.— 

“¢To Callender.— One day to Loch Katrine. 
Next day to Aberfoil. You pass the fort of Men- 
teeth, which has the very interesting ruins of Inch 
Mahone, upon an islet in the Loch Aberfoil. Go up 
the lake, and not omit to see the beautiful fall of 
Leadard at the head of the loch. You may take a 
boat down the loch, if you find it fatiguing. If you 
feel stout enough to go on to Lochard, the scenery 
is very fine. Return to Aberfoil in the evening.’ ” 


There are some curious additions to our “ folk- 
lore” in the newly-appended letters. The spec- 
tral “greyhound, with a collar of gold,” is quite 
new to us.— 


“ Hilton Castle, the ancient baronial residence of 
that family, is haunted by a being called the ‘ Cold 
Lad of Hilton,’ supposed to be the spectre of one of 
the family who killed himself. This being inhabits 
a small room under the staircase, where, I suppose, 
the deed was committed. He had full possession of 
the house several years after the death of the last 
Baron Hilton, but has been lately exorcised by the 
hospitality of the present occupant, Simon Temple, 
Esq., who came in the fortunate crisis to prevent the 
demolition of this fine structure, which was already 
condemned to be taken down for the materia!s. The 
death of the last Baron (a title the family have held 
from immemorial custom, not as peers of parliament 
but barons of the bishopric, or, possibly, as descen- 
dants of very ancient territorial lords) was predicted 
by a greyhound with a collar of gold (inscribed with 
magical characters, illegible to all but the Baron), 
which rushed into the dining-room without being 
previously seen, and, neglecting the rest of the com- 
pany, fawned upon the Baron, who, to the great 
surprise of all present, declared that his father, who 
had been dead twenty-five years, sent the dog to him, 
&c. &c., et veritatem comprobarit eventus. The dog 
disappeared before morning, as unaccountably as it 
came.—Raby Castle is haunted by a spirit of later 
date than the above, viz., the wife of the first Lord 
B——ad. She is said, in her lifetime, to have ex- 
asperated her husband against her son, and to have 
attempted to,set fire to the castle. She now walks 
about the battlements with brass knitting-needles, and 
goes by the appellation of Old Helleat.—I cannot 
say, ‘ Locus est et pluribus umbris,’ yet I cannot omit 
to mention one beautiful and innocent apparition 
(which interests me as much as any proud perturbed 
spirit that stalks along the battlements of Raby or 
Brancepath), that of a young woman of Cornforth, a 
village two miles hence, who, in the homely phrase 
of the country, put herself down for love, and whose 
spirit, clad in white, sometimes glides harmlessly 
along the village footpath at evening, and by day 
hovers around a ruined dove-cot frequented by wood- 
pigeons, the scene of her earthly appointments with 
her traitor lover, in the form of a milk-white dove, 
distinguished from its companions by three distinct 
crimson spots on the breast. An old farmer of the 
neighbourhood assures me he has seen her in the 
latter shape twenty times, and that her appearance 
was considered as an harbinger of serene weather and 
a fruitful harvest. Her false lover—he who won 
maiden’s breast, ruined, and left her—drowned him- 
self some years after in a brook called the Floatbeck, 
and is buried at Stobcross, where four ways meet, 
with a stake through his body.—I will only add at 
present on the subject that the most generally re- 
ceived idea of the appearance of a spiritual being in 
this neighbourhood is that of the apparition ofa dying 
person manifesting itself at the moment of its depar- 
ture to a friend at an indefinite distance. This is 
called the ‘waft’ of the deceased. But it is not 
always confined to the human form; a strange cat or 
dog, a hare crossing the road, &c., are sometimes, 


from coincidence of time, supposed to be the waft of 
an expiring friend. With the nature of the Barguest 
you seem to be acquainted, and to have had later 
news from him than myself. At Newcastle he was 
a friendly demon, devoted to the service of the whole 
community : swam the river for a midwife; did the 
work of the servants; and, in short, performed all 
the offices of a public brownie. I have, indeed, heard 
that he now and then gave a drunkard or night wan- 
derer a severe fright by rolling before them like a ball 
of fire, staring with saucer-eyes, &c. The last notable 
conjuror we had in this neighbourhood wasone Catche- 
side. He once, very appropriately, laid the spirit of 
a scolding wife under the wheel of a water-mill. His 
other exploits were more in the common routine.” 
Having already remarked on the si ar 
skill of Mr. Surtees’s imitations of the ancient 
ballad, we cannot perhaps better close our 
notice of this volume than oy selecting from his 
unpublished poems the following lines. No 
common powers of imitation could the writer 
have possessed who was both author of the 
ballads just referred to and of this playful 
effusion, which in the facility of its rhymes and in 
its quiet humour reminds us of some of Moore’s 
lightest pieces.— 
Rusty Medals. 
Oh ! the antiquary’s pleasure! 
Rusty medals are his treasure ; 
Many a canker’d piece he pores on, 
With heads of antient sons of —— on, 
Antoninus, Galba, Trajan, 
Many an ugly, grinning pagan, 
Neither nose nor eyes remaining— 
That’s the field to shew his training. 
He can run by seent and savour; 
Know an Otho by the flavour— 
Patina, delicious rust, 
Of reverend age the genuine crust, 
Whether of verdant glossy hue, 
Or jetty black, or brilliant blue, 
In spite of every modern tarnish— 
Well we know the ancient varnish : 
For modern rust there ’s no enduring 
The antiquary’s skilful burin. 
Deck’d by thee, each ancient queen is 
Gay and blooming as a Venus; 
Hussies neither I nor you know— 
There’s a Pallas, that’s a Juno ; 
Here Faustina, royal harlot, 
Commodus, a worthless varlet, 
Caracalla, too, and Geta, 
Rang’d in rows like Alpha Beta: 
Tiere Severus comes so pat in, 
Deck'd by Greece with barb'rous Latin, 
‘O XeBacrog, autocrator, 
Names unknown to old senator. 
Homeward turn thee, grand collector, 
Here’s a crown of the Protector, 
James’s silver, Queen Anne’s copper, 
Here’s old Noll’s tobacco-stopper, 
Charles's glove, and Bradshaw's lac’d coat, 
Great Czar Peter's flannel waistcoat. 
Shut the drawers up, lock the door to,— 
You've said more than I'd have swore to. 
PAL OPHILOS. 


We have been much pleased with this friendly 
tribute to Mr. Surtees’s memory,—which sup- 
plies many an interesting trait, and many a cha- 
racteristic local anecdote, too often rejected by 
a biographer as beneath “the dignity” of his 
task,—but which Mr. Raine evidently well knows 
are necessary to its completeness, and indeed 
frequently afford valuable incidental informa- 
tion. 








Lettre de M. Charles Mathews aux Auteurs 
Dramatiques dela France : with a Translation 
according to the Terms of the International 
Convention.—Letier from Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews to the Dramatic Authors of France. 
Translated from Himself by Himself. Mit- 
chell. 

Tuts is as merry a contribution to the ‘Annals 
of Literary Property” as has been made since 
Hood pleaded the cause of ‘ Copyright v. Copy- 
wrong,’ in our own columns:—a racy walnut 
for the English Society of Dramatic Authors to 
crack over their wine the next time they dine 
together. We shall be curious to hear in what 
humour it will be received by the dramatic 
authors of Paris—before or after dinner. 





In his resolution to spring his rattle so sharply 
as to draw together a crowd large and worship- 


ful enough to set a nuisance to rights, he 
Mathews stops at nothing—spares n : 
even himself. At page 2, he informs his Ke “3 
correspondents that he is one of the “ ey 
weasels of ‘ the Perfide Albion’ who have 
long sucked the eggs of their Gallic pj " 
gales ’—that he combines the charac 
Actor who wants to have the best parts he cay 
get,—an Author who seeks for good pieces t 
translate and adapt,—and a Manager wishi 
thrive by having good authors’ works well acted 
in presence of creditable audiences.—We 
lish are as willing to buy, he es on to say . 
the French can_ be willing to sell; but the ney 
International Dramatic Copyright law, accord. 
ing to him, is in favour neither of sellers Dor of 
buyers. 

irst, insists Mr. Mathews, the demand fy 
and importation of, this French ware is infinite 
smaller than profound dramatic legislators hay, 
dreamed. Out of twenty-three theatres in api 
around London, there are but four—those gj. 
rected by himself, Mr. C. Kean, and Mr. Web. 
ster—which open a remunerative market 
French dramatists of the better class. The fifth 
—which will suggest itself to every Londoner 
is finished off by our letter-writer with one of 
those particularly civil raps on the knuckle; 
which only a neighbour can give toaneighbow,— 

“The Olympic is a respectably conducted Theatr. 
but its low prices of admission cannot allow any gre: 
extravagance in authorship. They generally ply 
there old standard English comedies and plays, cheap 
anonymous translations from the French, and origi 
pieces by second and third class English 
You may glean slightly in this little field, Gentlemen, 
I think, by wheedling the. Manager-actor, and coar. 
ing him adroitly on his weak side—that of his som,” 

The other eighteen theatres are reviewed in 
the same dashing style. The Marylebone Th. 
atre, for example— 

“Though more in the country, is not on th: 
account more simple in its tastes. The Gentle Shep- 
herds of Portman Market have no love for the Idyls 
of Gessner, nor for the pastoral idealities of George 
Sand. They prefer selling mutton to tending sheep, 
and Robin Roughhead has no notion of payix 
his money to look at himself. Why should he? He 
can do that all day long, and has enough of it, « 
well as of shepherdesses and lambkins. He mux 
have powerful excitement of an evening—assassia, 
wolves, tigers, by way of change. His object is 
get away from himself. He can't indulge his taste 
for bull fights without going to Madrid, and the state 
of his exchequer forbids that, so he is obliged to be 
satisfied with the playhouse as the nearest approach 
to his favourite amusement, and of course, the mor 
brutal and ferocious the exhibition, and the morehis 
horse-laughter is excited, the happier he goes amy. 
Neither M. Scribe nor M. Alfred de Musset would 
be able to tickle his fancy at any price. ‘Un vere 
d'eau,’ would be literally ‘a glass of water’ to him, 
a thing he never wishes to touch as long as a poto! 
beer is to be had for money ; and if you were togwe 
him a translation of ‘ II faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée,’ it would merely amount in his eyes to the 
self-evident truism that ‘a door must be either ope: 
or shut,’ and his advice to the manager would be 
shut it if he had nothing better than that to amut 
him with.” 

The above hardly fits the Marylebone Theat. 
There, of late years, the legitimate English 
drama in its most intellectual forms of Tragedy 
and Comedy was to be seen; and the stage 
deserved to & held in kindly memory on which 
that capital old play ‘The Scornful Lady’ ws 
so capitally produced. It has been accidentally 
—rather than habitually—bucolic, not to sy 
butcherly.—The next sketch, though tolerably 
dismal in tone, and open to question as : 
the fact of tributary missiles from the 
is truer to reality.— ; 3 

“ At the head of the City theatres there is Sadler’ 
Wells, and a very different place it is from aay ¥ 





have yet spoken of. The classical, the stately, the 
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banished from its natural home, finds refuge 
port walls, The National drama has retired 
jee, 08 to 8 watering-place, for the benefit of its 
The loftiest, the —— — y is repre- 

in all its dreary integrity by solemn veterans. 
— rapes far undefiled—tex- 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, even rug- 

John Marston—all that is venerable and artificial. 
suburbs. The very farces 

All the old worn out and long 

ieces are dug up to enjoy a second youth, 

in the eyes of young Islington as sparkling 

It isa downright dramatic curiosity shop. 

ime is not excluded; on the contrary, is 

ly well done, Such Saturnalia are allowed at 

i and sometimes they venture on_a new 

tngedy, moulded, however, on the antique ; but woe 
tp the man who mentions puny French authors. 
avaunt! The theatre is picturesquely 
guated, on the banks of a City Canal, shaded agree- 
sily by leafless genealogical trees, and its audience 
gcomposed of metropolitan villagers, the unsophis- 
teated inhabitants of the verdant pavement which 
grees this Rus in Urbe; a most respectable and 
shove all a most classical audience, seeing and hear- 
ixg for the first time the divine Shakspeare and his 
nervous contemporaries; loving, I may say doating, 
their very obscurities; indeed, the less it under- 
gands, the more is this worthy audience pleased—it 
sso very respectable. It shies apples nowand then, 
does this superior audience, but they are always 
dasical ones—apples of the kind that Paris used to 
throw at Venus.” 

After thus unceremoniously lifting the roofs 
fom all our theatres save the four reserved 
mes, in the fashion of Asmodeus, Mr. Mathews 

on to tell the French dramatic authors 
et they now furnish very little that we English 
can use or would bear. Two hundred and sixty- 
three new pieces, according to the ‘ Almanach 
des Spectacles’ of M. Palianti, were last year 
ced in Paris;—of these only eight, says 

. Mathews, were presented in our London 

theatres. —“ If you will allow me,” continues our 
, author and actor, courageousl y,— 

“Twill explain the cause of this phenomenon. It 
ismther delicate ground to touch on I know, but, 
witisa matter of business, you must excuse me if 
I say that the fault is entirely your own, Gentlemen, 
and what’s more, that the average will never be 
greater, as long as you continue to write such pieces 
asyou have been writing lately. You must admit 
yourselves that they are much too full of indecency, 

mism, immorality, and dirt.” * * * 

“Tam not now alluding to gross expressions or 
cearse language—that's not the side on which you 
er—but to the immoral views you are so fond of 
giving of society; to the pictures you so delight to 

int of the vices and indecencies of modern life. 

is all very well in heart-rending melodramas, 
where strong situations and powerful emotions are 
tequired to stir up the dormant souls of the spec- 
=, there the bad ions and crimes that de- 
humanity form the staple commodity of the 
entertainment; but, in comedies and farces, we surely 
have a right to expect a little wit and ingenuity, a 
little novelty in the plot, drqllery in the characters, 
in the incidents, from which we may derive 
tome small share of harmless amusement, and, at 
any rate, to be able to sit down comfortably under 
the certainty, that while witnessing a sprightly petite 
comedy, we are not running the risk of stumbling 
upon adultery, seduction, and all the worst passions 
of our nature.’’ 

Not content with the above broadside, Mr. 

ews next opens a battery against the 
wondrous and delightful fashion in which Gallic 

atists treat historical subjects (especially 
English ones), thereby rendering such dramas, 
supposing them to be unexceptionable in ten- 
deney, unavailable for translation and adapta- 
tion. But we have so often laughed over the 
Wonderful things said, done, and endured in 
the French theatres, by Kean (pronounced 
*Kinn”), Mistriss Siddons, Robinson and his 
friend Digdog, Lady Pekimbrook, Tim Trumbell, 
Milord Maire, and other famous persons, —that 





we will not draw on this portion of Mr. Ma- 
thews’s jocose letter. What he next proceeds 
to touch on, is more to the purpose,—involving 
a literary question too largely overlooked.— 

“ Literal, word-for-word translations, are of no use 
whatever, and have never, nor will they ever, have 
much success on the English stage. The taste of 
the two countries is so essentially different, that it 
requires a very skilful hand to adapt, expand, re- 
trench, and arrange even the most available foreign 
dramas—especially as it is a well known circumstance 
that the details which produce the most effect in 
Paris are frequently those which produce the least 
in London. Up to the present time, we have been 
in the habit of changing, cutting, adding and alter- 
ing whatever we have thought necessary to success, 
without the fear of the law before our eyes; but 
shall we be able to do so in future, even after paying 
the French authors? Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to inform me, when I have placed before you 
the difficulty I foresee. I will take, as an illustra- 
tion, one of your pieces called ‘ Un Enfant de Paris,’ 
from whence we, not long ago, adapted a very suc- 
cessful drama for the Lyceum. Do you think we 
should have dared offer this to our audience exactly 
as it stood? Certainly not. A Countess saves the 
life and honour of a young man of the lower orders, 
who breaks into her house for the purpose of robbing 
her of her diamonds, and who, out of gratitude for 
her forbearance, devotes himself tc her service. So 
far, all is well enough. But it soon becomes too 
plain that the young man’s devotion springs as much 
from love as from gratitude, and this we don't like. 
We don’t relish the idea of a low fellow, with dirty 
hands, and black nibs to them, languishing senti- 
mentally about the person of a woman of rank and 
refinement. There is no reason why he shouldn't, 
it is true, and it may be as right as possible ; but, 
right or wrong, we don't like it. Nor do we fancy 
any better the notion of a Count’s threatening his 
lovely wife with a stick! (The very gallery would 
rise en masse, and pelt him off the stage.) Nor the 
drunken revelry of a set of roués and courtesans, 
who force their way inta the Countess’s apartments 
at the instigation of her husband, and insult her so 
grossly and brutally that, at last, to escape them, 
she precipitates herself from a rock into the sea ; 
from whence the sentimental young housebreaker 
fishes her up again out of love and gratitude. Nor 
the dramatic dénouement of the encroaching tide, 
which sends a couple of remorseless waves so very 
apropos, to swallow up the principal characters, and 
bring the drama to an untimely end. All these 
things, so distasteful to our feelings, were altered or 
suppressed, without which the piece would unques- 
tionably have failed. And what harm did it do to 
the French author? None at all. He was not 
known in the business, his name was not even printed 
on the play-bill, and, consequently, his reputation 
could not suffer by the liberties taken with his work. 
It could not matter to him in any way. But under 
the new law it will matter very much, for his repu- 
tation will then beat stake. We shall have to buy the 
right of translating hts piece; his name will be pub- 
licly attached to it as the author; he will become 
responsible for what he has written; and will insist 
upon having his play represented, not that of an 
English author. And when they talk of garbling 
his work, and altering the very things that produced 
the greatest effect in Paris, he will ery, ‘Stop! gen- 
tlemen, touch me at your peril! Let my burglar, 
with the dirty hands doat upon my great lady; let 
my Count beat his wife with a stick; let my drunken 
bucks and courtesans bully my Countess till she 
gives three cheers and jumps overboard; and let my 
high tide come in and wash away my dramatis per- 
sone, or you shall not have my play. I have just 
sold it to a charming young man, who has under- 
taken to translate it without altering a line.’ With 
all my heart—much good may it do him. The 
piece comes out and—fails. Pray don’t mention it 
—too happy.” 

Even where the incidents demand no modifi- 
cation, let us add, that in the mere matter of 
dialogue, there must be paraphrase, condensa- 
tion,—a hundred arts and artifices used, at the 
discretion of the translator, if the original is to 
be reproduced in anything like his original 





spirit—how much more if he is to be made 
presentable in a country not hisown. Without 
such management foreign sentiment will run 
the risk of raising a laugh,—foreign jokes of 
being as unintelligible as so many pieces of 
unmeaning jargon,—foreign love-making may 
have a strong air of grimace, — and foreign 
manly courage and sport may look as queer as 
that manly revel of the English Bucks, in the 
French comedy, who are discovered when the 
curtain rises holding desperate orgie over a 
Birmingham tea-tray, a Britannia-metal teapot, 
and cups and saucers of Staffordshire ware ! 

On the whole, allowing for some looseness of 
statement and professional sauciness of style, 
this pamphlet will be found pleasant reading, 
and may do good, if good can still be done, in 
that most curious of curious mortal states—the 
Theatrical Empire! It is published in fluent, 


if not very correct, French, as well as in very 
confident English. 





A Treatise on the Methods of Observation 
and Reasoning in Politics. By G. Cornewall 
Lewis. 2 vols. Parker. 

Wate it would be difficult to praise too highly 
the learning, arrangement, al lucid diction of 
these volumes, it is by no means certain that 
Mr. Lewis kas not expended an undue amount 
of ingenuity and pains in attempting to reduce 
within the scope of a scientific system of logic 
the evidence and maxims which constitute what 
is called Politics. That we may not misdescribe 
the object which Mr. Lewis has had in view, it 
will be well to quote a passage from the Intro- 
duction to the work explanatory of the design 
on which it has been written. After referring 
to the uncertainty which prevails in every part 
of political philosophy, and to the “essential 
benefits which the human race has derived from 
the establishment of many of the physical 
sciences—as, astronomy, mechanics, — and 
chemistry—upon a secure basis,’’ Mr. Lewis 
says:— 

x The most effectual mode of removing this un- 
certainty and of reducing the discordant chaos of 
political theories and doctrines toa uniform and har- 
monious system, would be to produce a complete 
body of political philosophy, which should, by the 
accuracy and completeness of its facts, the fitness of 
its arrangement, and the force of its reasoning, com- 
mand the general approbation of competent judges, 
and, through their assent, gradually work its way to 
popular reception. Such a task, however, is more 
easily described than executed; and there may, in 
the present state of political investigation, be obstacles 
to the attempt, which, when we consider the failure 
which has attended the efforts of many eminent 
speculators, might fairly be deemed insurmountable. 
Whether, however, an attempt at a definitive treat- 
ment of the whole compass of political philosophy 
be, or be not, premature at the present moment, it 
will at least be conceded, that the success of such an 
attempt at some future period may be facilitated by 
preliminary labours, intended to clear the way for 
other and more capable investigators. One of the 
most important of these labours consists in the de- 
termination of the subject-matter of politics, and of 
the methods by which it is to be investigated. When 
we have settled what political theory and practice 
are, and how we ought to reason respecting them, we 
may hope to have made some progress towards the 
attainment of that end, which all men, whatever their 
opinions may be, must concur in thinking desirable, 
provided it be attainable. In the present treatise, 
therefore, an attempt will be made to survey this 
foreground of political philosophy, with the view of 
furnishing a guide to the political student who seeks 
to reason for himself, and to form an independent 
judgment upon any department of Y rasa On the 
one hand, it does not aim at establishing any political 
theory, or inculcating any system of political doctrine ; 
on the other hand, it doesnot pretend to be a logical 
treatise, but it avails itself of logical rules, established 
by professed writers on logic, and is merely coneerned. 
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with their application to politics. It makes no claim 
to novelty or invention; but it seeks only to extend 
to politics those methods of observation and reason- 
ing which experience has proved to be most effectual, 
and which are employed with success in other de- 
partments of knowledge. Without proposing to 
determine truth, it proposes to be instrumental in 
promoting the determination of truth by others.” 
Now, while we admit to a great extent the 
soundness of some of the reasons given in this 
passage for attempting to write such a treatise 
on politics as shall be of universal application, 
we venture to think that a preliminary point of 
the greatest importance is altogether overlooked. 
Every one admits the advantages which have 
flowed from the reduction into a systematic 
form, by the application of a definite nomencla- 
ture and a formal logic, of the physical sciences : 
—for example, of such sciences as astronomy, 
mechanics, optics, and chemistry. But in the 
case before us, the whole issue depends on the 
difference between sciences which are, and those 
which are not, physical. So long as the facts 
and evidence which any department of know- 
ledge has to deal with are of a physical or 
mathematical nature—that is to say, arising 
from, and dependent upon, causes over which 
human opinions, fancies, habits, feelings, and 
passions can exert no influence,—it may be 
said, perhaps, that the logical process by which 
we educe from such facts and evidence their 
proper and legitimate consequences can never 
ecome too rigid and refined. The mathema- 
tician may go on for ever adding one calculus 
to another; and the physical experimenter may 
never reach the limit of the delicate appliances 
of manipulation and induction by which he 
cautiously extends the boundaries of his know- 
ledge. The case, however, is very different 
when the subject-matter of the investigation is 
so essentially full of uncertainties as the habits 
and behaviour of different nations of human 
beings, in all conceivable stages of refinement, 
and under all conceivable varieties of circum- 
stances. A sound course of astronomical logic 
would hold good under the tropics or under the 
frozen circle,—and the lessons of chemistry are 
as universal as the substances with which it 
deals. But no such thing can be affirmed of 
politics. Beyond the broadest moral pre- 
cepts, it is quite admissible to say, that there 
are no universal’ maxims in politics: —and 
that is the precise reason why it has never been 
possible to treat politics as a science without 
at the same time treating it as an art. Ina 
point of fact, the science is developed only by 
the applications of the art; and the science of 
politics, like the science of living, is rather the 
philosophical application of the whole, or of por- 
tions, of an extensive group of definite depart- 
ments of knowledge, than a distinct and sub- 
stantive department of knowledge itself. A 
man may learn to ride, dance, and sing,—he 
may travel, and go to college,—but if he be- 
comes a distinguished or a useful man, he will 
owe his success very much less to any abstract 
system of conduct that he may have attempted 
to form, than to the dexterity and judgment by 
which he may be enabled to employ, on philoso- 
phical principles, and at the right moment, the 
knowledge of which he finds himself possessed, 
It is the same in politics. There is infinite 
scope for the cultivation upon the most syste- 
matic plans of the subsidiary sciences which in 
reality make up what is called politics. Among 
these subsidiary sciences are, law, political eco- 
nomy, and statistics. Nothing but benefit can 
arise from attempts to develope these branches 
of knowledge according to the most scientific 
methods. But we doubt greatly the real suc- 
cess of any scheme for applying scientific method 
to the aggregate of politics itself. The attempt 
is much the same thing as would be that of 
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| writing a Treatise on Wisdom or a Guide to 
| Happiness. The world is not without some 
| record of the experience of those who are sup- 
posed to have been wise or happy; but such 
records are mostly moralities or proverbs,—too 
indefinite to be admitted as the foundation of 
any science. 

As Mr. Lewis advanced in the completion of 
his task, the difficulties we have here suggested 
do not seem to have escaped him;—for we find 
in the middle of the second volume the follow- 
ing passage.— 

“There must be a science before there can be a 

scientific art: hence, there may be a science without 
a systematic art, but not the converse. In fact, 
however, the purely scientific treatment of any sub- 
ject, without an attempt to lay down precepts or 
rules of practice, is in general one of the latest 
stages in the journey of knowledge. The earliest 
efforts of speculation are usually semi-practical and 
semi-philosophical. They examine the grounds of 
certain received maxims, and end by discarding some, 
modifying, qualifying, restricting or enlarging others, 
and adding a few of their own. Such treatises are 
arts, with their scientific basis,—rules of conduct, 
with their rationale annexed. The scientific part 
has never had an independent existence: it has first 
appeared as the support of a system of precepts; 
but it has not less the character of science, and 
would, if detached from the perceptive or monitory 
matter, consist merely of theorems, in which the 
relations of phenomena are described. All the early, 
and most of the later, treatises on politics have the 
hybrid character which has been just described. 
From the Republic of Plato and the Politics of 
Aristotle, down to the political works of Machiavel 
and Montesquieu, political art and science have been 
combined, and the science has been subordinate to 
the art. Scientific propositions have been intro- 
duced mainly for the purpose of justifying maxims 
of policy, and of serving as supports for the con- 
struction of ideal laws or institutions. The writ- 
ings of political economists have generally beea 
composed on the same principle: they have in- 
vestigated the social laws which regulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, but they have at 
the same time laid down the precepts which ought 
to guide a government in legislation on these sub- 
jects. Adam Smith’s work affords a remarkable in- 
stance of this union of political science and art in 
the same treatise. This method of treatment has 
been by no means peculiar to politics, and, indeed, 
may be considered as the ordinary course through 
which the arts have risen to a scientific level. It 
was in this manner that the arts of rhetoric and 
logic were invested with the scientific character ; the 
art of medicine and the military art were likewise 
associated with a scientific introduction, and the 
establishment of practical maxims served as the 
inducement for the cultivation of the respective 
theories. Nor can it be laid down universally, that 
science ought to be cultivated by itself,'and ought 
always to be separated from precepts. Two of the 
greatest works of the human intellect,—the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
though very unlike in other respects, are written 
upon this plan. When a science is in an imperfect 
state, the author of an art is compelled to introduce 
scientific discussion. He must either renounce all 
perceptive treatment of the subject, or where the 
substratum of his precepts is incomplete, he must 
supply it by his own researches.” 
—In this A Mr. Lewis has described in 
language the most appropriate and forcible a 
state of things which goes a long way to sup- 
port the view that we have taken. 

Mr. Lewis’s book, however, will have to con- 
tend with no difficulties except such as arise 
out of its general design. It is full almost to 
redundancy,—every argument and every topic 
is surrounded with illustration,—and the depth 
and range of learning displayed in the text and 
in the notes are of a character very unusual in 
these hasty days. The style, too, is entitled to 
great commendation. The book will take its 
place permanently by the side of the most 





famous treatises on political phil —bary 
will be far less useful eax Mr beget 
tract on the Rating of Railways, or hen & 
least of Sydney Smith’s party pamphlets, 





Shakspeare and his Times.—Cornei , 

Times. By M. Guizot. Bentley. ra 
THE majority of readers who were led by pre. 
liminary announcement to expect some new 
literary offering from the ex-minister, wil] be 
surprised rather than satisfied to learn that th 
first of these works originally appeared thi 1 
and the second nearly forty, years ago, 
essay on Shakspeare was written by way of in. 
troduction to a French translation of the Poet's 
works,—and is here followed by notices of the 
principal plays. Now, without meaning offence 
to a logical thinker, erudite historian, and sen. 
sible rhetorician,—we submit, that a translation 
into English of these papers, in their present 
expensive form, was hardly needed. If some 
think that of views of Shakspeare’s genius the 
world has had enough, many will agree with ys 
in declaring that M. Guizot is not the artist 
from whom we can accept the one essay more, 
He has that perfect rationality—that well-con. 
sidered determination to say discreet things and 
to venture sage comparisons—which makes him 
an improving lecturer for the young, to whom 
nothing false, incomplete, or extreme should be 
administered ; but ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred adults, even among foreign readers, who 
toil through this volume, will close it with a 
weary satisfaction,—and resorting to ‘ Lear,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ and ‘As You Like It,’ will draw 
their own deductions, and feel the resulting emo- 
tions for themselves. The real lovers of Shak- 
speare will choose to glow and to tremble over 
his page without an index-finger to show them 
the proper canonical places for glowing and the 
proper collegiate fashion of trembling. 

M. Guizot’s essay on the French dramatist 
will be the more welcome volume of the two on 
this side of the Channel ;—since the well-written 
introduction to it presents facts somewhat be- 
yond the ken of the average reader, and, in 
conjunction with the contemporary notices, 
notes, &c., will give to the many about as much 
information as they want concerning the early 
days of the French theatre.—For those who like 
to go deeper or to soar higher this book will not 
be sufficient. Even we English must feel that 
neither the date nor the parentage of this essay 
on Corneille ee that entire appreciation of 
his noble and chivalresque genius which those 
writing of him and of his times should command. 
Forty years ago “le grand Corneille” was hardly 
likely to receive full justice from his country- 
men; for then, France was already beginning 
to heave with those spasms from amidst the 
pain of which her modern literature of imagi- 
nation was born. The eagles, the patere, the 
fasces of old Rome had been made so familiar, 
that anything which they served to decorate 
was pretty sure to be judged of by rule and by 
receipt. It was hardly then sufficiently felt that 
let these antique “properties” be ever so for- 
mally applied, an inner spirit may breathe and 
burn in the work of Art totally independent of 
such outward garnitures and appliances. It 
was not sufficiently understood that the strife 
betwixt Romanticism and Classicism, -however 
charming as a subject for academical disserta- 
tion, was essentially an unreal wrangle about 
a few phrases, modes, and canons, in which 
the disputants took small cognizance of indiv- 
dual heart, mind, and nationality.—A few enter 
prising spirits, it is true, might be named who 
suspected that the barricades which divided the 
schools of composition were merely so much waste 





paper,—that the classicists could be romantic 
without knowing it, and the romanticists might 
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stumble upon the old rules while in search of 
neweffects; and some argument of this sort was 
traced, if we mistake not, in Lady Morgan’s 
second work on France, — written when M. 
Victor Hugo and Madame Dorval were in the 
ascendant, ere MM. Ponsard and Augier or 
Malle. Rachel were thought of. But the gene- 
ral humour was, to ascribe validity to the dis- 
tinction, —as one may see some obsolete treaty 
orstatute long ago drawn out by timid a rw | 
or bat-blind law still appealed to and obeyed 
gs an arrangement of mutual convenience, 
which has but a slight real significance or bear- 
ino on the interests of our time. At all events, 
M. Guizot was not the man to give impulse 
to sympathies more universal than those ema- 
nating from the lecturer's chair or the stage- 
manager's prompt-book. All that was well 
written, decorously arranged, conducted with a 
becoming study and raised to a becoming ele- 
vation, was safe in his hands; but in all that 
concerns the poet, we feel ourselves schooled 
by @ formalist, not kindled by a spirit in the 
commentator akin to the writer on whom he 
lectures. And though this inevitable presence 
and prevalence of doctrine do us less violence 
when the classical éirades of Corneille are the 
theme than when it is brought to describe Ophe- 
lia with her songs and appraise Portia with 
her caskets,—nevertheless, in the case of the 
French as well as in that of the English drama- 
tist it gives to M. Guizot’s treatise the tone, 
taste, and tediousness of a school-book—without 
offence, it is true, but without charm, life-breath, 
or suggestion to those who reject schooling. 








The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
by Derwent and Sara Coleridge. A New 
ition. Moxon. 


Tats elegantly-printed and carefully-prepared 
edition of the Poems of Coleridge in one vo- 
lume has two claims on our attention. The 
first is, that it contains some small amount of 
new matter, and matter as good as new. In the 
latter category may be placed the following 
verses, — ‘‘ doubtless —— in Germany,” 
and contributed to the Morning Post in 1802, 
but not until now included in any edition of 
their writer’s collected poetry.— 
The Day-Dream, 
FROM AN EMIGRANT TO HIS ABSENT WIFE. 
If thou wert here, these tears were tears of light! 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
As ever made these eyes grow idly bright! 
And though I weep, yet still around my heart 
A sweet and playful tenderness doth linger, 
Touching my heart as with an infant's finger. 
My mouth half open, like a witless man, 
I saw our couch, I saw our quiet room, 
Its shadows heaving by the fire-light gloom ; 
And o’er my lips a subtle feeling ran, 
And o’er my lips.a soft and breeze-like feeling— 
Iknow not what—but had the same been stealing 
Upon a sleeping mother’s lips, I guess 
It would have le the loving mother dream 
That she was softly bending down to kiss 
Her babe, that something more than babe did seem, 
A floating presence of its darling father, 
And yet its own dear baby self far rather ! 
Across my chest there lay a weight, so warm! 
As if some bird had taken shelter there ; 
And lo! I seemed to see a woman's form— 
Thine, Sara, thine? 0 joy, if thine it were! 
I gazed with stifled breath, and feared to stir it, 
No deeper trance e’er wrapt a yearning spirit ! 
And now, when I seemed sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home ; 
e came an elfish laugh, and wakened me : 
‘Twas Frederic, who behind my chair had clomb, 
And with his bright eyes at my face was peeping. 
Tblessed him, tried to laugh, and fell a weeping! 
The second claim on our notice which this 
volume presents is, the name of Sara Cole- 
idge on the title-page,—and the sad intima- 
tion in the preface, by her surviving brother, 
that “this is the last monument of her highly- 
mind.” So quietly did this true Poet’s 
hter depart, that her decease passed over 





without its befitting record and lament. Yet, as 
was noted when we spoke of her brother’s ‘ Bio- 
praphia Borealis’ [ante, p. 450], her acquire- 
ments were of an order to command the admi- 
ration of learned men, and to challenge the 
attention of the abstrusely philosophical. Pos- 
sibly the great amount of antique and classical 
learning which she had stored up, and the pro- 
found metaphysical training to which she had 
been subjected, may have somewhat overlaid 
and clouded the rich gifts of imagination with 
which also she had been endowed by Nature. 
Her faéry tale ‘Phantasmion,’ though full of 
the most beautiful images and suggestions, 
wants a design appreciable by even the readers 
of what is remote, dreamy, and difficult.—Mrs. 
H. Coleridge will be best remembered by her 
editorial notes to her father’s prose works; in 
which, without strain or idle imitation, she 
shows herself capable of exploring his mind, 
and of sometimes enhancing, sometimes ex- 
plaining its utterances. She will be known, too, 
by all who care for Poets and the children of 
Poets as one of those commemorated in ‘ The 
Triad’ of Wordsworth. 





The Life of the Rev. William Kirby, Rector of 
Barham. By John Freeman, M.A., Rector 
of Ashwicken, Norfolk. Longman & Co. 

THE names of Kirby and Spence have been so 

long household words on account of their clas- 

sical introduction to Entomology, that it will 
be startling to some readers to hear that the 
first has but just died, and that the latter is still 
actively engaged in the pursuit of science. It 
is not always that so early an opportunity is 
permitted to the reviewer of noticing the events 
in the life of a great man; and the short period 
that has been allowed to elapse between the 
death of Mr. Kirby and the appearance of this 
volume is an indication of the promptitude and 
energy of his biographer. On the first an- 
nouncement of this life, we expected that Mr. 

Kirby’s early friend and associate in literary 

labour, Mr. Spence, would have been intrusted 

with its execution; and although in the volume 
before us we observe many details that can be 

more appropriately treated by the pen of a 

clergyman than by that of a naturalist, we 

think the biographer of Mr. Kirby has put 
forward more prominently than was desirable 
his position as a clergyman and a theologian. 


It was as a naturalist, as an admirer of the. 


works of the creation, that Mr. Kirby was uni- 
versally known, and that his name will be 
handed down with that of White to posterity ; 
and it does violence therefore to the feelings of 
the lovers of science to find his biographer 
taking every opportunity of representing him 
as the minister of a sect and the champion of 
the orthodoxy of a particular church.—We are 
told of Mr. Kirby’s first wife that “she had 
been brought up as a dissenter, of that deno- 
mination who assume to themselves the title of 
Independent, though too often an inquiry shows 
that none are so chained and fettered in the 
operation of their mind as they are.” She 
seems, however, to have made a very excellent 
wife, notwithstanding the fetters in which she 
had been brought up.—We are told, too, that 
Mrs. Kirby’s father and mother, who had saved 
some money by keeping a shop in a neighbour- 
ing village, came to reside with their son-in- 
law; and in attending the “services of the 
parish church,” “found that as much benefit 
was to be derived by following the steps of their 
forefathers as in the novel ways marked out 
under the pretence of independence.” If they 
had really followed the steps of their fore- 
fathers, they would have gone to the Roman 
Catholic chapel,—and what would Mr. Free- 
man have thought of that? Remarks in the 





same spirit are not unfrequent in the volume ;— 
and they disfigure this work the more, that 
they are diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
the philosopher whose life it is intended to 
present. 

The ‘ Life’ of Mr. Kirby commences, as most 
biographers think it necessary that lives should 
commence, with a genealogy. Though the 
family of Kirby had been settled for many 
generations in Suffolk when the subject of this 
memoir was born, they seem originally to have 
come from Kirby Stephen, in Westmoreland. 
John Kirby, the author of the ‘ Suffolk Tra- 
veller,” was Mr. Kirby’s grandfather, — and 
Joshua Kirby, the friend of Gainsborough, and 
the author of ‘The Perspective of Architec- 
ture,’ was his uncle. The celebrated Mrs. 
Trimmer was the daughter of Joshua Kirby, 
and first cousin of the entomologist. Mr. Free- 
man has thought it necessary to give not only 
the father’s pedigree, but a very elaborate ac- 
count of the mother’s, too. Her name was 
Meadows; a name well known in some parts of 
Suffolk,—and in such a manner that a con- 
nexion with it could scarcely contribute to the 
reputation of the modest, temperate, and scien- 
tific Rector of Barham. So much for the family. 
—Mr. Kirby was born on the 19th of Sep- 
tember 1759 :—‘‘ a day,” says his biographer, 
“which will long be regarded as one which 
shines with peculiar lustre in the annals of the 
secluded village of Witnesham.”’ We have no 
special details of his early life; but we are told 
that— 

“When Mr. Kirby was a very young child, his 
mother would give him shells from an old family 
cabinet to amuse him: the diversity of shape and 
variety of colour which they presented, proved very 
attractive ; he was soon taught to ask for his play- 
things by their proper names,—then led on to de- 
scribe with accuracy each shell which he wished for, 
—next to mark their distinctive characteristics, and 
at last to know every shell in the collection, not 
merely from habitual sight, or from hearing the name 
repeated, but from intelligent observation. Nor was 
this method of instruction confined merely to the 
study of shells; in his walks and childish rambles, 
he was introduced to that family of God’s creation, 
the members of which are arrayed with such glory, 
and clothed with such beauty, that they rival and 
eclipse the magnificence and splendour of the east- 
ern monarch: thus in early life was he led to notice 


_perfections unseen by others, and ere long to verify 


the words of a modern poet— 
That he whose heart will bound to mark 
The full bright burst of summer morn, 
Loves too each little dewy spark 
By leaf or flow’ret worn.” 

The part of creation referred to in the last 
paragraph we assume to be, plants,—for we find 
that the first serious pursuit of Mr. Kirby in 
natural science was, botany. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have written on the subject; and 
a few localities of plants in his own Suffolk is all 
that he has left behind him as contribution to 
botanical science. That, however, he kept up 
his acquaintance with the plants of his native 
county, as well as with its botanists, the follow- 
ing anecdote, told by Mr. Spence, will prove.— 

“ Mr. (now Sir William J.) Hooker was at that time 
staying at Barham, and being desirous to have pointed 
out to him, and to gather with his own hands a rare 
species of Marchantia ? from its habitat, first disco- 
vered by Mr. Kirby, near Nayland, some miles dis- 
tant, it was agreed we three should walk thither, 
entomologising by the way, and after dinner proceed 
to the hedge-bank where it grew. Entering the head 
inn yard on foot, with dusty shoes, and without other 
baggage than our insect-nets in our hands, we met 
with but a cool reception, which, however, visibly 
warmed as soon as we had desired to be shown into 
the best dining-room, and had ordered a good dinner 
and wine. We intended to walk back in the evening, 
but as the bank where the Marchantia? grew was a 
mile or two out of the direct road, and it came on to 
rain, we ordered out a post-chaise, merely saying we 
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wanted to drive a short way on a road which Mr. 
Kirby indicated to the postilion, When we arrived 
at the gate of the field where the bank was, the rain 
had become very heavy: so, calling to the postilion 
to stop and open the door, we scampered out of the 
chaise, all laughing, and hastily telling him to wait 
there, without other explanation we climbed over the 
gate, and not to be long in the rain, set off running 
as fast as we could along the field-side of the hedge, 
to the bank we were looking for. We saw amaze- 
ment in the face of our postilion at what possible 
motive could have made three guests of his master 
clamber pell-mell over = gate into a field that led 
nowhere, in the midst of a heavy shower of rain, and 
then run away as if pursued; and it was the ex- 
pression in his countenance which caused our mirth, 
which was increased to peals of merriment when we 
saw that instead of waiting for us at the gate, as we 
had directed, he mounted his horses with all speed, 
and pushed on in a gallop along the road on the 
other side of the hedge, evidently to circumvent our 
nefarious plan (as he conceived) of bilking his master 
both of our dinners and the chaisehire. When the 
cessation of our uncontrollable mirth had allowed us 
to gather specimens of our plant, perceiving through 
the hedge whereabouts we stopped, he also halted to 
watch our motions, and when he saw us run back, 
he obeyed our orders to return to the gate,—where 
we got into the chaise, still in a roar of laughter at 
the whole affair, and at his awkward attempt to ex- 
plain away his not having waited for us there, as we 
had directed, and evident high satisfaction at bring- 
ing back in triumph to our inn the three cheats 
whose intended plans he had so cleverly frustrated, 
as he no doubt told his master; to whom, being too 
much amused with the adventure, we did not make 
any explanation, but left it to form one of the tra- 
ditions of the inn.” 

Mr. Kirby was not distinguished at school 
nor at college. He was sent to Caius College, 
Cambridge; and went through the ordinary 
routine of the education given at that place 
with the reputation of being rather stupid than 
otherwise. He seems to have had no taste for 
mathematics,—and there was at that time no 
encouragement given in Cambridge to pursuits 
in which he was destined so greatly to distin- 
guish himself. Mr. Kirby left college and went 
into holy orders in 1782; and he was shortly 
afterwards appointed to the cure of Barham,— 
of which he ultimately became the rector. But 
the Church which he defended, and of which we 
are told that he was so great an ornament, had 
little more to bestow on the man who served 
her for nearly seventy years, with a world-wide 
reputation for wisdom and science and a faithful 
ae of professional duties, than she 

1ad for the dull student of twenty-three. The 
great entomologist began and finished his career 
at Barham. 

It was, it seems, a mere accident that drew 
Mr. Kirby’s attention to entomology. He had 
pursued botany until he had arrived at that 
point when his native county could no longer 
afford him new forms to study,—and his limited 
means would not enable him to obtain foreign 
ones. His was a mind essentially adapted to 
observe forms. The functions of plants did not 
appear to interest him sufficiently,—nor was 
his mind inclined to pursue those generalizations 
which, commenced by Brown, have since in the 
hands of Lindley, Horkel and Schleiden pro- 
duced so rich a harvest in botanical research. 
We are not surprised, then, to find, that the 
— incident of observing a new form of 
golden bug (lady-bird) laid the foundation for 
an extended series of researches on insect life. 
Although Mr. Kirby had his mind turned rather 
late in life to the subject of entomology, he 
made rapid progress in this new science. The 
observation on the golden bug must have been 
made about the year 1790; and in 1793 we find 
him describing in the ‘ Linnean Transactions ’ 
‘three new species of Hirudo,”—and in the 


lished perhaps his greatest work on Entomology, 
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Cassida.” When Sir James Edward Smith pur- 
chased the museum of Linnzus, and thus laid 
the foundation of the Linnean Society, Mr. 
Kirby became one of its earliest members; and 
we find him an occasional contributor to its 
pages from the time of the publication of the 
two = vse that we have mentioned up to 1824. 
As we have said, he had a great eye for form: 
—abundant evidence of which exists in his 
numerous papers on the terminology of insects. 
But whilst evidently delighting in this depart- 
ment, he never forgot the practical ; and some of 
his earlier papers were on insects which attend 
the wheat and prey on timber. In 1802 he pub- 


though not that by which his name is best 
known, —his ‘Monographia Apum Angliz.’ 
This work, which contains a general account of 
the Hymenoptera, was devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of bees, which had 
been all thrown under one genus by Linnzus, 
—and is the most complete monograph on these 
insects that has hitherto been published. 

It was three years after the publication of 
this work that the friendship commenced be- 
tween William Spence and William Kirby which 
resulted in the work that has connected their 
names imperishably with English Literature, 
and may be said to have initiated the era of 
popular teaching in natural history. The friend- 
ship between Kirby and Spence recalls to our 
mind the frequency of such attachments amongst 
naturalists:—a fact which pleads strongly for 
the humanizing influence of their pursuits. 
Those who know anything of the history of 
natural science will at once recall Willoughby 
and Ray, Linneus and Artedi,—and there are 
many others whom we might mention. The 
following extract from a letter of Mr. Spence 
to Mr. Kirby will show how their acquaintance 
commenced.— 

“Sir,—Your friend Mr. Rodwell, knowing me to 
be a smatterer in that branch of natural history to 
the advancement of which, in Britain, you have so 
largely contributed, told me the other day that he 
was about to visit your neighbourhood, and said he 
would be glad to convey to you any duplicates of 
insects I might have, that I judged might possibly 
be new to you. I embraced his offer with pleasure, 
and I have accordingly sent a few insects which I 
have reason to think scarce, or not described in 
‘Entomologia Britannica.” If they are already 
known to you, as perhaps the major part are, I must 
beg you to take the will for the deed. Such as are 
new, if any be so, I request your acceptance of, as a 
small return for the high gratification I have derived 
from the perusal of your admirable papers in the 
‘ Linnean Transactions,’ and the introduction to your 
‘Monograph of English Bees.’ From that work 
itself I have not been able to derive the advantage 
which I have no doubt I shall reap from it when I 
have made a greater progress in entomology. At 
present, the order Coleoptera, to the investigation of 
which Mr. Marsham’s excellent work, including so 
many of your discoveries, affords such facility, exclu- 
sively engages my attention.” 

In a note to a chapter contributed by Mr. 
Spence, and which is by far the most interest- 
ing one in the book, the character of the cor- 
respondence thus commenced is described.— 

“ Our entomological letters, in those days of dear 
postage, were mostly written on sheets of large folio 
paper, so closely, that each would equal a printed 
sheet of sixteen pages of ordinary type. These we 
called our ‘ first-rates,’ or sometimes ‘ seventy-fours,’ 
the few on ordinary-sized paper being ‘ frigates ;’ but 
one I find from Mr. Kirby, which he calls the 
‘Royal Harry,’ written on a sheet nearly the size of 
a Times Supplement, and closely filled on three 
pages, and which he begins and concludes thus :— 
‘ Barham, March 23, 1816. My Dear Friend,—This 
doubtless will be the greatest rarity in the epistolary 
way that you ever received. I hope it will long be 
kept among your KeyznAta and be shown, not as a 





next volume ‘a history of three species of 


black, but as a black and white swan, which since 


the discovery of the former in N.S.W 

as the true rara avis.......And aniulegeel 
complement of 
men obo np pom shall launch her, [ ques. 
tion whe ever one of equal ton before 

the Humber.’ With the love tole which Mae 
Kirby's study of natural history had so deeply im. 
planted in him, all my letters are folded acrogg the 
sheet so as to be of the same breadth of about two 
inches, and have an index on the back of each Te 
ferring to the various subjects (often 15 to 20) of the 
letter, which he marked in it by large figures iy 
brackets, so as readily to catch:the eye ; and 
were then docketed with red tape into a packet for 
each year.” 

The letters selected by Mr. Spence out of this 
immense store will be read with interest by en. 
tomologists,—and there is.much in them not 
wanting in attraction for the general reader, 
In the course of them we learn the hi of 
the ‘Introduction to Entomology.’ The 
was first given by Mr. Kirby, on immediately 
—_— by Mr. Spence. We have here a record 
of the part that each took in this great work:— 
which has not hitherto been known. From @ 
note by Mr. Spence we learn the following par- 
ticulars.— 

“Vol. I. Preface. Mr. Spence.—Letter 1. In 
troductory. Mr. Kirby.—2. Objections answered, 
The first part, to p. 39. Mr. Kirby.—The second 
part, in defence of Systematic Entomology, p. 40s 
53. Mr. Spence.—The concluding part as to cruelty, 
Mr. Kirby and Mr. Sp 3. Met hoses, 
Mr. Spence.—4 to 8. Injuries caused by insects, 
Mr. Kirby.—9 and 10. Benefits derived from insects, 
Mr. Kirby.—11. Affection of insects for their 
young. Mr. Spence.—12 and 13. Food of insects, 
Mr. Spence.—14 and 15, Habitations of insects, 
Mr. Spence. 

“Vol. II. Letter 16 to 20. Societies of insects, 
Mr. Kirby.—21. Means by which insects defend 
themselves. Mr. Kirby.—22 and 23. Motions of 
insects. Mr. Kirby..24. Noises produced by in 
sects. Mr. Kirby.—_25. Luminous insects. Mr, 
Spence.—26. Hybernation and torpidity of insects, 
Mr. Spence.—27. Instinct of insects. Mr. Spence. 

“Vol. III. Letter 28, Definition of the term in- 
sect. Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence.—29 to 32. States 
of insects. Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence.—33 to 36. 
External anatomy of insects. Mr. Kirby and Mr. 
Spence. 

“Vol. IV. 37 to 43. Internal anatomy and phy- 
siology of insects. Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence— 
44, Diseases of insects. Mr. Kirby.—45. Senses of 
insects. Mr. Kirby.—46. Orismology, or explana- 
tion of terms. Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence—47. 
System of insects. Mr. Kirby.—48. History of en- 
tomology. Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence.—49. Ged- 
graphical distribution of insects, &c. The first part, 
on general geographical distribution, by Mr. Kirby; 
the remainder by Mr. Kirby and Mr. Spence.—60. 
Entomological instruments, &c. Mr. Kirby and 
Mr. Spence. — 51. Investigation of insects. Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Spence.—Appendix. Mr. Kirby.” 

It is only justice to Mr. Spence to add the 
concluding part of his note. He says:— 

“No reference to our book can ever be justly 
made except in our joint names; for the chances 
are, that even in the Letters here stated to have 
been written by one of the authors, the particular 
facts or observations referred to (often extending to 
whole paragraphs and several pages) may have been 
supplied by the other, as perpetually occurs. It 
was, indeed, next to that of criticising aud perfeet- 
ing our anatomical and orismological terms, expressly 
for the purpose of thus adding to the stores of his 
coadjutor, that the greater part of the long letters 
that passed between us, during the extended period 
employed in the composition of the work, amount 
ing in quantity of matter, if printed, to far more 
pages than its four volumes, were written by eaeh. 
In fact, there probably never was a work, com 
by two authors, more thoroughly dove-tailed with 
the contributions of each, than ours. Our book was 
always in our thoughts; and our reading, even om 
dissimilar subjects, was constantly furnishing facts, 
or hints, or illustrations, bearing on the portions of 
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sash other, which were duly noted and transmitted, 
erally adopted: and, if it have merit, 
gd most generally adopted : . . 
this isin a great degree owing to its being what it 
-- to he—a really joint production of two 
Pey-instructed minds, anxious only to contri- 
pute to the perfection of their labour of love,—for 
ach the work truly was to them,—during the many 
years it occupied them.” 
‘ Mr. Kirby’s intercourse with his_ brother 
ists was carried on chiefly by correspon- 
jence,—and many selections from this Corre- 
dence have been made by the editor. The 
flowing will interest, as it comes from one of 
, class more extensive than is generally sup- 
and shows that amongst even the artizans 
of England there is ~ very stuff out of which 
nm are made.— 
agus “Preston, Oct. 20, 1820, 
“Reverend Sir,—I have taken the liberty of ad- 
dressing you on the subject of Entomology, a branch 
of Natural History to which I am very partial, and 
inwhich I spend the greater part of my spare time; 
asd, having purchased the first two volumes of 
the ‘Introduction te Entomology,’ by you and Mr. 
Spence, am become acquainted with your knowledge 
of that department. You will, I hope, pardon me 
for presuming to trouble you, as I am only a poor 
nan of little learning, by trade a cotton-weaver, with 
awife and a family of small children; but, having 
ilways possessed a particular taste for Natural His- 
tory, have made myself acquainted with many of 
fhe natural productions of this neighbourhood. 
Botany being my first study, I got a systematic 
knowledge of most of the indigenous plants around 
ne; but, having exhausted the neighbourhood for 
amusement in that way, I commenced the study of 
Entomology and Conchology, but Preston not being 
a maritime town, I soon exhausted the latter. I 
am the most charmed with Entomology, and have 
studied it above five years; but as C. Stewart's ‘ Ele- 
nents of Natural History’ is the only work I pos- 
es,except the volumes above mentioned, I find 
myself much at a loss, having many insects I cannot 
make out, and some of which I suspect are not de- 
stibed in that work. I have many specimens which 
Ishould like to send to you for your inspection, and 
sould esteem it both a great honour and favour if 
yuwould condescend to name them. I have not 
yeteollected any insects but such as I can without 
distortion transfix with a very small pin; yet I should 
te glad to send you any microscopic or other species 
vhich Ican procure. I think the best plan would 
veto number the species I send you, and keep du- 
pleates at home numbered in the same manner, and 
this would preclude and save the expense of back- 
cuiage. I have observed insects to be a very local 
(iasof animals, both as to seasons and situation; 
forthe Coccinella septempunctata 1 never saw till 
thelast year, when I found two, and this year it is 
extremely scarce. There has been a species of 
Sarabeus very common this year at Lytham, twelve 
niles from Preston, which I never saw before. The 
Papilio Semele is very common every year at the 
ame place, though never seen at Preston. The 
Cardwi has been extremely common this 
wear, though the last I never saw one. The Sphinx 
Natices I have found in plenty this year, though I 
iad never seen the insect before; but they were con- 
ined toa very small boggy meadow. When must 
lexpect the remainder of your work to be pub- 
‘shed? An answer at your earliest opportunity, 
"th some instructions, and how to send to you, will 
= oblige, Reverend Sir, your most devoted 
obedient servant, Writs Home.” 
_ How many such minds as this would receive 
‘struction were local museums more common ! 
ltisthe good fortune of Ipswich, the nearest 
‘own to which Mr, Kirby lived, to possess such 
* Museum,—and it had the high honour of 
ing the octogenarian naturalist for its first 
ident. Early in life he had attempted such 
0 Institution in the same town, but it failed. 
Although very aged and infirm, he was present 
it the opening of the present institution.— 
None who were present on the occasion can 
‘er forget his rising to second one of the resolu- 










it incumbent upon him to address the meeting: s0 
heartily, however, did he enter into the whole 
scheme, and so anxious was he to give vent to his 
feelings in the same strain which he had in his writ- 
ings ever adopted, that he made the attempt, and 
said,‘ These cases that you see before you are filled 
with the works of God,—He made them all,_He 
is great,_He is wise,—He is good.’ The effort 
proved too severe,—the mind had been strained to 
the highest pitch,—his whole conception had been 
embodied in these few short sentences, and no power 
remained to descend to any matter subordinate to 
the great truth to which he desired to give utterance. 
Mr. Kirby could proceed no farther, and at the sug- 
gestion of a friend resumed his seat. After a mo- 
mentary and affecting pause, the worthy Bishop, 
with that promptness which was so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic, rose and said,‘ This resolution has been 
proposed, and seconded with more than words by 
the Reverend and excellent Mr. Kirby; his silence 
gives a double force to the seconding the resolution, 
and I trust the few words he did speak, pregnant 
with good feeling, pregnant with devotion, over- 
flowing with religion, will never be forgotten by 
those who heard them.” 


Mr. Kirby was one of the members of the 
Zoological Club,—a body of Fellows of the Lin- 
nean Society, who laid the foundation of the 
Zoological Society, and of the Gardens in 
Regent’s Park. e became President of the 
Entomological Society when formed. Though 
not living in London, he felt that these seces- 
sions from the parent society, the Linnean, 
would injure it,—and required some persuasion 
ere he could be induced to join them. He was 
right:—for the children flourish whilst the 
parent is dying of inanition. But it has been 
the parent’s fault; and never has a Society lost 
so great a position, or been more mismanaged, 
than the Linnean. Let us hope that the new 
movement may yet restore it to its pristine 
vigour, and to the position which Mr. Kirby 
wished to see it occupy amongst the scientific 
Societies of Europe. 

Although Mr. Kirby was known chiefly as 
an entomologist, he was well acquainted with 
the principles of zoology, and took a general 
interest in natural history research. It was on 
this account that he was selected to write one 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. On the whole, it 
would perhaps have been better for his reputa- 
tion had he not accepted this task,—which, 
however, was not one of his own seeking. He 
felt it his duty to comply with the request that 
was made to him. 

In closing our notice of this amiable and ex- 
cellent naturalist, we would express a —_ that 
the public may yet receive a memoir of him in 
which his scientific cbaracter will be more fully 
brought out than it is in this volume, and that 
he may meet with a biographer more genial and 
sympathetic than Mr. Freeman. Mr. Spence 
alone has touched the right chord in this bio- 


graphy. 





Catalogue of the Library of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti—[ Catalogo della Libreria, §c.]. Com- 
piled by F. Bonifazj, Bookseller of Rome, in 
the order of the Languages. Rome. 


Ir was frequently said of the late Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti, the most remarkable linguist on record, 
that he was one of the “‘ wonders of Rome,”— 
the same may now be said in a different sense 
of the Catalogue of his library. The extent of 
this Catalogue is not great; it occupies altogether 
but a hundred and thirty-nine pages, of about 
twelve articles on an average to a page :—but the 
quantity and quality of the ignorance displayed 
in it are stupendous. 

The classification of the books is made, or in- 
tended to bemade, according tolanguages. There 
is only one book assigned to the head of the 





‘0n8;@ task assigned to him, that he might not feel 





United States of America,—and that is “ Chater 


(Jam.), A Grammar of the Cingalese Language, 
Colombo, 1815-8’’! Under the head of Dialects 
of Sanscrit we find some numbers of ‘ The 
Cambro-Briton,’ a magazine devoted to Welsh 
antiquities;—under that of ‘“ Various Dialects 
of England,” a string of books relating to Bas- 
Breton ;—under that of ‘‘ Portuguese Dialects,” 
several in Basque, and one in Hungarian. Books 
in Danish are scattered here and there :—some 
are given as Dutch, some as Sclavonic, others as 
German. 

Of course, in such a catalogue it would be 
useless to expect that the titles would be printed 
correctly. Mere press errors are venial after 
such editorial errors. Thus, the ‘ Book of 
Common Prayer’ is metamorphosed into the 
‘Book of Common Boon’ Meath More’s 
‘Sacred Dramas’ into Hannoh More's ‘ Sacred 
Drams,’ and so forth. Sheridan’s Dictionary 
appears thus:—‘ Scheridan, Mr., A General 
Pronuncing and Explanitory Dictionary of the 
— Language. London, 1828, in 8 oblongo.”” 
—It has been said, by the bye, that Mezzofanti 
acquired his knowledge of English pronuncia- 
tion from this book; but if so, it must have 
been from an earlier edition. 

Every one has heard of John Amos Come- 
nius, the author of ‘ Janua linguarum reserata.’ 
In the first page of this Catalogue he figures 
thus :—“ Amoscomenii, Jo., Orbis visibilis,’’ &. 
Lower down, on the same page, we come to him 
again:—‘Comoeni, J. A., Janua linguarum 
reservata.”” In the part devoted to Russia we 
find, under the letter H, “ Holstandiges deutsch 
Russisches lexicon :”—Holstandig tes per- 
haps in the cataloguer’s estimation the name of 
the author. Of course the word must be “ Voll- 
stiindiges,” the German for “complete.” Among 
the “Scottish” books appears this entry :— 
‘‘Leanmhuinn, Chr. Air a thionnald o laidiwn 
gu gaidhlig le eogham Mac-Eachainn. Peirt, 
1826, in 8°.’’ This seems at first sight to point 
to some author of the name of Christopher 
Leanmhuinn, but in reality the book is neither 
more nor less than a translation of Thomas a 
Kempis’s ‘De Imitatione Christi,’—in Gaelic 
Leanmhuin Chriosd. 

To go on in this way, however, would be 
endless. There is scarcely one article in the 
book, from the first page to the last, that is cor- 
rect,—there is certainly not one page which 
does not exhibit proof of ludicrous ignorance. 
How a work so discreditable could ever issue 
from the press in a city which possesses the 
College of the Propaganda, surpasses compre- 
hension. 

The book is, however, useful in two ways :— 
in the first place, to all those who have any 
knowledge of bibliography and languages it is 
a rare provocative of laughter; in the second, 
it may help to enforce a truism which seems of 
late years to have been almost entirely lost 
sight of,—that the veg of catalogues cor- 
rectly, like the making of dictionaries, requires 
in the ‘‘ harmless drudge” who practises it an 
amount of qualifications which those who despise 
him are often far from possessing. Since the 
death of Mezzofanti there is probably not one 
man in Rome who could catalogue unassisted 
the whole of his library,—and how many in 
London? Yet there is not one language in his 
collection that is not represented much more 
fully, often a hundred or a thousand fold, on 
the shelves of the British Museum. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life on Board an Emigrant Ship; being a 
Diary of a Voyage to Australia. By the Rev. John 
Davies Mereweather, M.A.—Among the books to . 
which gold discovery and gold fever have given 
rise this small pamphlet deserves to hold an 





honourable place.—Its writer, appointed to a colo- ' 
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nial charge, felt that during the long voyage which 
interposed betwixt his old and his new homes he 
had duties to perform ; and without solicitation or 
stipend, he established on board the emigrant ship 
a school and religious services,—carrying through 
his objects with as much discretion as zeal. Assu- 
redly his ‘Diary’ will contribute to sober the 
lively imaginations of those who, eager for an 
excuse to go out and dig, have represented the 
sea symphony to the golden drama as full of hal- 
cyon calms and delicious breezes,—a party of plea- 
sure made in the society of the intelligent and 
enterprising, where the cheer is good, and the 
company cheerful, and the captain always chival- 
rous, and the mate a gentleman who manages the 
ship for his pleasure,—at the end of which tears 
are shed and crape is hoisted, so unrivalled 
and unbroken has been the pleasure of the 
jaunt !—Since such hallucinations have entered 
quiet English homes inhabited by sane and 
cultivated persons, a plain tale like that of our 
sensible and practical English clergyman may 
have its use; even though it should be ques- 
tioned by sanguine folk who have not been at 
sea.—Mr. Mereweather, we should add, is not 
one of those who makes the worst of mat- 
ters. Indeed, with active services such as his 
a gloomy spirit is hardly compatible. He de- 
scribes, however, the voyage to Australia as trying, 
not only from the low class of the passengers, but 
from the insufficient provision made for comfort, 
decency, and good morals, and the difficulty of 
maintaining due discipline. The casualties of life 
and death, too, come with a fearful closeness 
into the midst of a company so ill assorted, yet so 
entirely thrown on each other for sympathy and 
aid.—This book is not on a scale to bear being 
decimated by extract; but, we repeat, it is well 
worth the attention of both the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless who are occupied either theo- 
retically or practically with the subject of emi- 
gration. 

The Beauty of Amalfi: an Italian Tale.—We have 
here an Italian tale after the dear old romantic 
fashion, — compounded of gorgeous scenery, gay 
costume, love wrecked by pride, political revolu- 
tion, and madness,—having the period of the out- 
break headed by Masaniello as its date,—a peasant 
boy and girl for its pair of lovers,—and among its 
actors the Zingara, that inscrutable old sorceress, 
who, meet her when, where, and how we will, is 
always as acceptable as she is awful to old- 
fashioned readers of romance. We need say no 
more concerning ‘The Beauty of Amalfi,’—save 
and except that she is not the least engaging, 
though she is the last, ofher family. 

John Bull’s New Suit: the Material, Pattern, 
and Cut.—This is a squib, small and ‘singularly 
innocent of sound to astonish, or sparkle to enter- 
tain,—withal manufactured from powder which 
had lost its virtue, and without a bit of blue fire 
or Roman candle at its tail to enable it to make 
its exit into darkness with an air and a grace. 

Narrative of a Residence in Siam. By F. A. 

eale.—This is a poor book on a subject of inter- 
est, and one which ought not to have been printed 
in its present shape. It illustrates the system of 
manufacture by which volumes are produced for 
some of the cheap libraries that now court atten- 
tion onevery side,—and deserves rebuke not only for 
its own demerits but also for the discredit which it 
brings to a wholesome principle. In the case under 
notice, author and publisher are alike to blame. 
War breaks out suddenly with Burmah,—and public 
attention being drawn to the nations east of the 
Ganges, a book must be made about Siam. Mr. 
Neale, author of ‘ Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor,’ happened to have been in Siam 
twelve years ago, when, according to his own con- 
fession, he “‘ was young in years and in understand- 
ing”:—no matter, your half-crown public are not 
particular, and Mr. Neale is set to work to tell 
what he remembers. This is what the critic has to 
object against the author,—but the publisher's case 
is worse. Mr. Neale confesses that his book has 
no claim on pubiic notice ; and expresses his regret 
“that geographical information and statistics are 
notoften the hobbies of youth, anda shooting party 
or a rowing match had more charms for him than 


the pursuit of more useful knowledge.” But an ad- 
vertisement, not we suppose written by the author, 
parades and puffs the volume as one of singular 
importance at this moment, because it gives “ from 
original and authentic sources” not only “ some 
account of the manners and customs, the character 
and disposition of the Siamese, but above all of 
the natural wealth and resources of the district and 
of the mode in which these could be developed.” 
A statement more likely to mislead a purchasing 
public could scarcely be made than this; and any 
repetition of such a literary offence will suffice to 
throw discredit on the whole body of works which 
may appear under the title of the “Illustrated 
London Library.” 

The Fortress of Komérom (Comorn) during the 
War of Independence in Hungary in 1848-49. 
By Col. Sigismund Thaly. Translated by William 
Rushton.—On one of the walls of Comorn is a rude 
painting of a female figure holding in her hand a 
fig as if offering it in a sort of scorn to an ima- 
ginary suitor. Hungarians tell you that this figure 
represents the virgin fortress,—that the tempting 
fruit has been held out to a succession of conquerors, 
from Kara Mustapha to Napoleon, and from 
Napoleon to Haynau, and that no one has yet been 
able to win it. The assertion is not quite true 
historically ; though there is no doubt that the 
fortress is one of the strongest in the world,—being 
considered, as we understand, the next in military 
strength to the fortress of Ciistrin. Napoleon 
turned from it in despair,—and Col. Thaly, the 
author of the present work, is of opinion that the 
Hungarian honveds might have held it against all 
the power of Russia and Austria as long as bread 
and powder sufficient for the garrison remained. 
Col. Thaly is a civil engineer; but entering the 
army of the insurrection, he was quartered in 
Comorn, and became the chief director of fortifi- 
cations there. He remained at his post during the 
whole period of the siege,—and tells the story of it 
with energy and precision. This is a book which 
may be regarded as a complement to the more 
general histories of the war,—and should be par- 
ticularly read at the same time as the confessions 
and explanations of Girgey. 

Tables on Drainage. By J. B. Denton.—A 
useful set of tables, very conveniently arranged 
and bound for the waistcoat pocket, for ascertaining 
at a glance the cost of draining any extent of land 
at given prices of labour and materials. : 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion.—This little 
work, published every session of Parliament, con- 
tains a list of all the members of both Houses, with 
the places they sit for and their town residences 
and addresses, as well as lists of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Thoughts on the Chief Bards of the Bible. By 
James Howell.—Mr. Howell boasts of having got 
his style from the poets ; but it is a possession—if 
he wishes to find readers—of which he should 
make haste to divest himself. His ideas are cer- 
tainly better than his medium,—but these are not 
sufficiently novel or striking to command much 
attention. This thin duodecimo contains the 
reports of certain lectures delivered at Brighton— 
printed, as usual, by request of friends. 

Atmosphere: a Philosophical Work. 
Woodhead, 


By G. 
Esq.—We have lately had to notice 
several works of the class to which this book 
belongs. They increase on our hands,—like ad- 
monitory waifs on the waters of progress warning 


us to remove as speedily as possible the errors 
which have beset our systems of education. The 
author tells us that his design is, “‘ to explain the 
causes of certain effects the discovery of which has 
baffled the efforts of mankind from the earliest ages 
to the present time.” Such a statement led us to 
look for something at least reasonable,—and intro- 
duced us to the largest amount of absurdity that 
it has been our lot to meet with for some time. 
Water is said to boil in an iron, copper, or any 
other vessel ‘‘by air which comes through the 
substance of the vessel in which it boils.” Heat, 
the dip of the magnetic needle, the growth of 
plants,—everything, in fact, is referred to the 

ressure of the atmosphere. We are gravely and 

Idly told, that friction in water will not produce 








heat :—we thought Count Rumford’s experiment, 


in which he made a e quantity o: ee 
by the friction ae ~- Resin . ee 
that fluid, was patent to every one.—The book 
altogether the work of a man entirely ignorant of 
the truths of science, who seizes on a single idea, 
and makes every possible phenomenon conform 4, 
it,—regardless of all the evidence against him, 
and wilfully excluding every interpretation mp 
ning counter to his own. 4 

The Magnetoscope : a Philosophical aud Experi 
mental Essay on the Magnetoid Characi 
Elementary Principles, and their Relations tp the 
Organization of Man. By T. Leger. —In this 
pamphlet we have a mixture of all the absungj. 
ties of Animal Magnetism, Phrenology, Electro. 
Biology, Homeopathy, and Magnetoid Currents, 
jumbled together. The book is dedicated to gir 
David Brewster; of whom Dr. Leger says, he 
‘has been kind enough to encourage me, and 
direct my efforts to enlarge the sphere of my 
researches.” We cannot but think this must he 
a presumption for which there is not warran 
beyond the fact that the eminent philosopher 
have “ condescended to examine attentively several 
of” the author’s “‘ experiments.” 

Sermons on National Subjects, preached in a Vil. 
lage Church, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, clai 
merely a word of announcement and character. 
ization, as containing much of that bold suggestion 
and passionate assertion of rights and 
which mark all the writings by the author of 
‘Alton Locke.’—Dr. Tregelles has thrown into the 
form of a Lecture on the Historic Evidence of 
the Authorship and Transmission of the Books of the 
New Testament his protests against the use made by 
Papists and Rationalists of certain difficulties in the 
history of the later Scriptures.—In Political Economy 
illustrated by Sacred History we have an attempt to 
show that the modern notions of political economyare 
vicious delusions,—and that the true system of soci 
is to be found only among the early Hebrews.—The 
catastrophe which lately occurred at Holmfirth, in 
Yorkshire, has furnished Mr. Joshua Faucett 
with a theme for a discourse on the text The Flood 
came and took them all away—whichishere printed, 
together with a detailed account of the terrible 
disaster, for the benefit of the fund being raised for 
the widowed and orphaned survivors.—Mr. Thomp- 
son, C.E., ina clear and able pamphlet, entitled 
Advantages of Tubular Drainage as compared with 
Brick Sewers, points out some of the defects in our 
present system of house drainage, illustrating his 
positions by tables and drawings which appear to 
be carefully prepared from official sources.—The 
Royal Family of England: containing Remarks on 
the Principle of the Royal Succession, with a Genea- 
logical Account of the Royal Family and Historical 
Accounts of the Principal Characters, a thin 12mo, 
volume by Mr. Frederick Howley, may be found 
useful in schools for easy reference to the 
matter ;—but a glance at its arguments will reveal 
so many “foregone conclusions”— so im 
a knowledge of the subjects discussed — as to 
warm the pupil that wherever Mr. Howley 
quits the ground of compilation he becomes 
an unsafe guide.— Mr. Pickering has published 
a selection of passages from Bishop Ken's 
‘Manual of Prayer’and from his ‘ Practice of 
Divine Love,’ under the title of Approach to the 
Altar,—evidently addressed to the young.—The 
Suitor’s County Court Guide, by Mr. W. 
contains directions for the recovery of debts, 
damages, &c. in the county courts without the aid 
of professional men :—which, seeing that the au- 
thor signs himself attorney-at-law practising in the 
county courts, seems somewhat like attempting 
to slay the goose of the golden eggs.—The Poor 
ye have always with ye is the title of a little book 
translated from the French, that for its high morals, 
its beauty and moderation of thought, might have 
been written by a Fénelon or a Mere Angélique. 
It is of course addressed to the meridian of Paris, 
—but social truths are the same for both latitudes, 
and it may be as usefully read by the rich of May 
Fair as by those of the Faubourg St. Honoré.— 
A Letter to the Times and its ‘ Englishman’ relates 
to matters not within our competence. We may 
say the sameof The British Empire and the Christan 

urch, a lecture by George Troup,—of a letter to 
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be Action necessary to the Church, by the Rev. 
Henry Caswall,—of a tract entitled The Career of 
[ois Napoleon,—of Letters on Church Matters, by 
7.0. L., reprinted from a morning contemporary, 
_afa thick volume of Observations on the ‘Remarks 
gf Commander Montriou on the Malignant Attacks 

him by Dr. Buist,’ by their subject,—and of Mr. 
fil's Letters of Exampe, Exhortation and Reproof 
wy the Seceders from his Church; together with a 
Brief Notice of some Passages in the Ministerial 
ife of his late Curate, &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Rev. J.) Lectiones Selectee, 16th edit. 18mo. 1a. cl. 
Souvenir, by A. C. D., 18mo. 1s. cl. 
New Method of Learning French, cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Ane tie Bugineering, Isms: ie 62 ol (Weale.) 
di in ng, 0. 18. cl. (Weale. 
hy of the Globe, by Rowbotham, 9th edit. 
he Farm of Uncle Sam, cr. 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 
ureery. 8vo. 88. cl. 
Rounds and Catches, oblong, 1s. swd. 
and Port, cr. 8vo. 38. cl. 
(Rev. T.) Domestic Duties, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo, 3s. cl. 
asncock (H.) On Anatomy, &c. of 3 
iutehinson’s (J.) Modern Spelling Book, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
atures on Gold, for Instruction of Emigrants, cr. 8vo. 28, 6d. swd. 
isoFarlane’s(C.) Japan, with illustrations, Svo. 128. cl. 
ivray’s History of british Birds, Vols. 4 and 5, 8vo. 36s. cl. 
um and the Rhine, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
ies, Vol. 2,” Svo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
istory of Joseph, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, post Svo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Amusing Songs for Seene ew. small 4to. 6s, cl. 
and Catechisings on the Collects, edit. by Jackson, Vol. 1, 4s. 
5 (T. L.) The Light of Prophecy, 8vo. 73. 6d. cl. 
Observations on Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptica, 8vo. 3s. 
mar, 12mo. 1. cl. (Weale.) 
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THE POPULAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Ay “extensive staff of lecturers, men eminent 
intheir special subjects,” it was hoped by Mr. Harry 
Chester would be formed by the Society of Arts,— 
and that “‘ by judicious geographical arrangements 
the most distant institutions might be supplied 
ata reasonable rate with lecturers whom they now 
aeentirely unable to remunerate.” This is, beyond 
all others, the most important question for con- 
aderation ; and I have the most decided evidence 
that the majority of the one hundred and twenty- 
at institutions which have joined the Society of 
Arts Union have done so in the persuasion that 
this is to be the great object of the Institutes 
Committee.—Believing this at the same time to 
be the most difficult matter which the Society of 
Arts has taken in hand,—TI am desirous of offering 
sich suggestions as I think will assist in clearing 
away some of the difficulty.— That Society has 
assumed, in virtue of several most successful move- 
ments, a very commanding position ; and it is 
esential that it should maintain it, by avoiding 
any advocacy of schemes which may fail, or of 
men who may not fully realize the character of 
good popular lecturers. 

Many of the institutions have expressed a fear 
lest the Society of Arts should desire to intrude 
toomuch Science upon them, to the exclusion of 
literature. It is to be desired that the balance 
should be fairly maintained,— and no especial 
preponderance given to any one set of lectures or 
system of lecturers. I know it to be a general 
complaint in the country that good lecturers on 
literature and on Art it is difficult to procure. 
The literary staff is a very scanty one, and quite 
insufficient for the purposes required. At the pre- 
sent time it is not easy to say from what quarter 
Teeruits are to come,—but in due time let us hope 
that we may find themen. I have emphasized the 
word good, because lecturers on literary subjects 
are numerous,—but the matter of their lectures is 
to frequently open to most serious objections, and 
alarge amount of charlatanry and actual deception 
Wpractised. Men of education, taste, and correct 
feeling are abundant in England ; but, though 
den induced in their own localities to lecture at 
the Mechanics’ Institutions, they are not ordina- 
tily of the class which can be persuaded to stir 

home. The literary student finds his happi- 
ness in his library and makes his companions of his 
books.—The advantage to be obtained by one such 
Man stepping out from his retirement was strikingly 
‘xemplified in the case of the late Mr. John Stir- 


¢ Hon. W. E. Gladstone on the theme | 





ling. In a town to which he went in search of his 
lost health, courses of lectures had been in vain 
essayed. Mr. John Stirling, with a shattered frame, 
but full of moral energy, sought my assistance in 
an attempt at re-establishing a system of instruc- 
tion by these means. He proposed to give the first 
lecture himself,—and did so :—his subject being, 
‘The Worth of Knowledge.” Poor Stirling suf- 
fered from the effort which he had made,—and was 
in consequence confined to his bed for many weeks: 
—bnut the lectures went on, and greatly prospered. 
Gentlemen of education and of rank, touched by 
his example, volunteered their services ; and much 
good was done, and much money collected. For 
three years the lectures were successfully con- 
tinued :—and out of their foundation have arisen 
two institutions—an Atheneum and a Mechanics’ 
Institute—which are still pursuing an honourable 
career of usefulness. Deeming it impossible for the 
Society of Arts—for many years to come, at least, 
—to satisfy the want which exists for lecturers to 
fill the high calling of exalting the public taste, I 
have ventured to introduce one example in proof 
of the value of individual exertion. 

Let us next examine the position of the man of 
science,—and how it agrees with the conditions of 
a popular lecturer. A mere reader of science can 
never become a good teacher of science :—the lec- 
turer must be himself a worker. There are men— 
some of them with costly apparatus and other ex- 
pensive appliances—constantly travelling and lec- 
turing on the physical sciences ; but it is not pos- 
sible for these men—and this is said without any 
intention of disparaging their abilities—to keep 
pace with the advancement of our knowledge, and 
consequently they deal with the truths of years 
gone by—many of which have ceased to be the 
truths of the present day. If they do go further, 
they venture—and the practice is yet more dan- 
gerous—with a superficial knowledge to attempt 
to teach what they imperfectly understand. The 
consequences are evident on every side of us,—in 
the false science which is the current talk of the 
masses,—in the false seience which is published, 
and which your columns are frequently exposing. 
‘‘Men eminent in their special subjects” have 
become so by hard and continued study,—and they 
can maintain their eminence only by constantly 
labouring with all diligence. They cannot there- 
fore form an “ extensive staff,’—nor can they in 
justice to themselves and the public conform to 
such a geographical arrangement as will occasion 
the entire occupation of their time. In order that 
they may be able to furnish correct information 
on science, they must have a large portion of time 
at their command for original research. 

The amount of charlatanry now employed in 
lecturing on science is of the most serious mag- 
nitude ; and as a consequence absurdities are 
often taught instead of truths. I have before me 
a pile of syllabuses from institutions in all parts of 
the country; and I find in them the names of men 
professing to occupy educational chairs which have 
no existence, and having recourse to other dis- 
honest representations to puff themselves into 
notoriety. Of these pretenders let the Society of 
Arts beware in its selections. The natural philo- 
sopher, the chemist, the naturalist, or the engineer 


who may be trusted to diffuse knowledge in his ! 


several subject should have at least one-half of the 
year to devote to research and observation. Most 
of the men qualified to lecture on these matters 
already occupy situations, or are engaged in literary 
or other vocations which leave them little leisure. 
Probably most of those who would constitute an 
efficient staff have not more than three months in 
the year by any means at their disposal. Lectures 
are usually given only oncea week at an institution, 
—in some they are delivered twice. To lecture four 
nights out of the seven is hard work :—more no 
popular lecturer can attempt without hazard to his 
best powers. It is not often, however, that the 

graphical arrangement can be made by which 
he is enabled to do this. Now, the highest rate of 
remuneration given to a lecturer is, five guineas per 
lecture :—and from this he has to deduct his tra- 
vellingand other expenses. Supposing all matters to 
have been most satisfactorily adjusted, it is not pro- 
bable that the lecturer on science can realize more 





than 127. a week. This could be done, too, only in 
the manufacturing districts, where the townslie close 
together, and the population is dense,—and it 
would be practicable only for a few weeks in the 
year. I cannot conceive of any arrangement, 
which does not at present exist, that can be made 
by the Society of Arts to reduce the present rate 
of payment to the lecturer from individual institu- 
tions,—except one which I will endeavour to ex- 
plain presently. At the late meeting of delegates 
in London much stress was laid on these terms of 
five guineas for a scientific lecture. I have made 
very extensive inquiries among my fellow lec- 
turers; and I find from their experience—as I can 
testify from my own—that, although this sum is 
the nominal one at which they profess to lecture, 
there are so many applications for a reduction of 
terms, and such numerous solicitations for gratui- 
tous lectures to assist declining institutions, that 
the first-class men do not realize more than three 
guineas a lecture on the average. 

There is, I think, a plan by which at a small 
cost to each institution—at, indeed, much less than 
they now expend on lectures—every one of them 
might be supplied with lecturers of the highest 
order,—and to this I now solicit attention. I have 
given much thought to the subject, and pushed 
my inquiries in every direction. If, in even any 
modified form, my plan can be carried out, I am 
convinced that the institutions would benefit at 
once in the amount of sound knowledge which they 
would be the means of distributing and in a pecu- 
niary point of view. 

There are about seven hundred institutions exist- 
ing under different names—and varying consider- 
ably in their character—in the United Kingdom. 
Of these, many have the delivery of nearly one 
hundred lectures in the year—a larger number, of 
fifty —and very few, of less than twenty-five. 
These lectures are paid for at very different rates, 
and are of various orders of merit. There is 
scarcely an institution paying for lectures at all 
which does not expend more than 201. per annum 
in this way,—the majority disburse nearly 1001., 
—and a large number spend considerably more. 
I propose to raise a lecturing fund by subscrip- 
tions ben all the institutions: — the subscriptions 
being regulated by the number of lectures which 
each institution would require in the twelve 
months. This is a matter of easy mechanical 
adjustment if the subject is entertained. I will sup- 
pose that the average subscription shall be 40/. per 
annum from each institution,—some subscribing 
more and others less :—this would produce 28,000/. 
Now, let us examine howsuch asum may be divided, 
— taking into consideration the general circum- 
stances of those to whom the task of instruction is to 
be committed. I have stated, that but few men in 
the first ranks of literature, art, or science would 
give up all their time to this purpose :—but let me 
suppose, that for an annual income of 800/. four 
eminent men of science can be induced to devote 
all their energies to the business of the institutions 
—and an equal number eminent in the several 
walks of literature. Again let me assume, that 
for 5001. a year twenty men now engaged at our 
universities and great educational establishments 
might be found who could devote six months of 
every year to this duty :—and there is little doubt 
that thirty more who are still more closely en- 
gaged might be able and willing to devote three 
months for 2501. This account would stand thus :— 

8 Lecturers on Literature and Science through the & 


20 Ditto for six months .... 
30 Ditto for three months 


SB Lecturers ......-eeeeeeee @ ceccee oe 
Secretary's and Clerk’s salaries 
For Supplementary Lecturers, —and for travelling 


and other expenses ......0+-seeeceren ces eeeee 3,500 


£28,000 
—Thus, would be secured the services of fifty-eight 
of the men most especially qualified for the duties 
with which they would be charged. 

The selection of such a staff of lecturers might 
appear a task of difficulty,—it might become a 
great job,—or there might be danger of its falling 
into the hands of a particular clique, to the exclu- 
sion of independent men who keep aloof from any 
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party. To obviate this, the most open method of 
selection should be adopted. Supposing the country 
to be divided into institutional unions,—each union 
should depute one or two of its most qualified men 
to meet the Council of the Society of Arts,—who 
should request the aid of the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the learned Societies. Previously to the day 
of election a list should be carefully drawn up of the 
names of those gentlemen who would be willing 
to make engagements of this character. This body 
would form a central Institutes’ Council; and the 
election should rest with them,—to be in each case 


approved and ratified by the President of the | 


Society of Arts at a general meeting. The body 
of lecturers being chosen, a certain number of them 
should in connexion with a committee named by 
the council determine the geographical arrange- 
ments for each quarter. In this way the local 
institutions would maintain the most perfect inde- 
pendence in every arrangement,—except that they 
would of necessity have to conform to the condi- 
tions which would regulate the distribution of the 
lecturers within given periods of the year. The 
subject of the lectures they would have to settle 
with the lecturers individually. 

By a system such as I have indicated many 
advantages would be gained, particularly the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. By establishing classes of observation, the 
members of each institution would become orga- 
nized in small industrious bands, each band linked 
together by a similarity of tastes. Habits of ob- 
servation would be cultivated, and the mind thus 
prepared to examine those truths which would be 
from time to time brought before it by the 
lecturers :—whose assistance should be sought in 
directing inquiries and in elucidating points of 
difficulty. It is of the first importance that the 
members—particularly the young members—of the 
institution should be induced to work. Listening 
and reading are not sufficient :—there must be 
much actual doing to produce a correct thinker. 

2. At a comparatively small expense, by the 
regular itineration of an active agent, the unions 
respectively would be maintained in working order. 
This agent would ascertain the wishes of each in- 
stitution as it regarded the lecturers, lectures, &c. ; 
—and by making his report to the secretary of the 
union at stated intervals, the exact progress of 
popular instruction would be known, and the re- 
quirements of each district immediately ascertained. 

3. The present system of lecturing would be 
greatly armended. The institutions would be re- 
lieved from the difficulty of selecting lecturers ;— 
and a set of men qualified for the duties would be 
— interested in diffusing the largest amount of 
useful knowledge amongst them. 

I have occupied considerable space in giving an 
outline of plans by the adoption of which I am 
convinced, repeat, that the institutions of this 
country would be greatly benefited. I do not 
expect under the most favourable circumstances 
that the system could so recommend itself to all as 
to insure its universal adoption ; but I believe that 
a large number of institutions would be at once 
prepared to aid in some such arrangement as the 
above. I hope no idle jealousies will be allowed to 
stand as impediments in the way of such an expe- 
riment. There is now expressed a popular desire 
for improved information, particularly for such as 
is of a practical character. This is no passing wish, 
—the excitement of no temporary fashion. It may 
have been quickened by the Great Exhibition,— 
but it is a permanent expression of the impulses 
which led to the full accomplishment of that large 
design. The institutions of England must be 
rendered more industrial. The Society of Arts has 
taken the lead in the movement which has arisen: 
—may no unhappy mistakes turn the movement 
into other channels, or transfer the great task to 
other hands! R. H. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

WE have now got the judicial opinions of Baron 
Alderson and Justice Coleridge in confirmation of 
those which from the first we have expressed with 
regard to this extraordinary case of alleged literary 
imposture. The Bench agrees with the House of 
Lords—as the House of Lords agreed with the press : 





—and the former records its view in terms as ex- 
press and emphatic as either. Every tribunal before 
which the case has yet been brought has pronounced 
indignantly against the strange, irregular and 
wicked proceedings which led to the awful cata- 
strophy in the Birmingham police court. It is 
rarely that the calm and cautious occupants of the 
English Bench indulge in any expression of indig- 
nation,—especially in connexion with irregularities 
in the forms of law. But here the case was 80 
flagrant—the want of feeling or of shame so strik- 
ing—the precipitancy so unusual, and the result 
so painful,—that Baron Alderson could not refrain 
from pronouncing in open court that ‘the proceed- 
ings connected with the depositions and infor- 
mations were of the most disgraceful and i 
character.” 

The report of the trial—in the Assize Court a’ 
Warwick—of M. Constant Derraagainst Mr. George 
Dawson, Mr. Tyndal, and others tends todeepen the 
feelings of surprise and shame which arise in the 
mind at the thought that such a tragedy as that in 
question could have occurred in England in our 
time. The defendants, it is true, have escaped the 
legal consequences of their acts,—but their victory 
is of the kind that is more crushing than defeat. 
They have escaped expressly by means of their 
own wrong,-—and ride for the present clear of the 
material penalty of their offence on the very irre- 
gularity which is a part of it. Their p ings 
were so illegal, so contrary to rule, that the law 
cannot lay hold of them. What they did in August 
1851 they do not now attempt to justify by evi- 
dence :—what, then, becomes of the assertion that 
they had proof in their possession of the pretended 
imposture? The papers of the deceased Baroness 
are still in the hands of their counsel, Mr. Toul- 
min Smith,—who has again and again asserted that 
they contain documentary proof of conspiracy and 
imposture. Why, let us ask once more, are they 
not produced,—to take off at least some portion of 
the stigma which rests upon himself and on the hos- 
pitable entertainers of the Baroness? 

Since the trial took place, we have read in the 
Leader newspaper a letter from the same Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, which as a specimen of effrontery 
may take its place beside any document with which 
we are acquainted. Indeed, so extravagant is it 
for that quality, that we must have doubted the 
authenticity of the letter, but that Mr. Smith has 
not hastened to deny it. Amongst its monstrous 
assertions is a repetition of that which affirms that 
he is in possession of ‘‘ evidence which would leave 
it impossible for any man of honesty and common 
sense to pretend to doubt the propriety of the pro- 
ceedings taken to expose the imposture.” Does 
Mr. Smith really believe that any portion of the 
public will take his word in such a matter, when 
that evidence has not been produted? No men 
had ever stronger motive to justify their acts, if 
that were possible, than he and the Birmingham 
gentlemen in whose name he acted. He will have 
another chance, however :—for Lord Beaumont’s 
motion yet stares him in the face. 

The examination of witnesses brought out some 
few facts in connexion with the literary under- 
taking around which all the legal interests of the 
case revolve,—all of which tell against the accusers 
and in favour of the poor lady who now lies in a 
pauper’s grave at Birmingham. Whether she were 
entitled to the name of Baroness ar not, is a ques- 
tion that concerns us and our readers little :— 
though it appears from the sworn evidence given 
at Warwick, that she was so known in Hungary, 
and so addressed by counts, general officers, and 
ministers of state. The real question was, the 
literary question. Madame Von Beck obtained 
money in advance, as subscription for a work to be 
published by her,—and it was alleged against her 
that this was a false pretence. It is now abun- 
dantly proved that the charge could not have been 
maintained for an instant, even in a Birmingham 
police court. Not only had the Baroness written 
part of her book,—made all the arrangements for 
its publication,—secured a translator for it, and 
paid him 20/. on account of the work done,—but 
it is now in evidence that the accusers of the lady 
knew all these facts. One of them, Mr. Rylands, 
went down to Mr. Garvey, the translator, to inquire 


if the work were bond : and that gentlema, 
assured him that it was, and cred tren 
manuscript. Thus, every shadow of a false pretence 
was removed,—and we are more than ever left tp 
look for some reason not avowed why this 
foreigner was fiercely and relentlessly hun 
death? When men acquainted with Raa hy 
make themselves the agents of such a series of 
events as that midnight arrest, that violent con. 
veyance, that terrible incarceration, that fata] 
catastrophe, —directed, too, against a a 
stranger, and a woman,—sick, and all but friend. 
less,—and all, so far as has yet been shown Dot 
merely on insufficient grounds, but on no ass 
able ground at all,—when such men are found 
doing things which every court of opinion brands 
as unexampled and disgraceful,—is it not inevitable 
or the public to infer that something darker ang 
per than has yet been imagined must lie at the 
ttom of so strange and wae mystery ? 


to 


There are now three points to which 

ion should be directed in connexion we 
Wyst, we are entitled to an explanation 
»ssuth.—Secondly, it seems impossi 


after what has-passed in the Assize Court at War. 
wick, that the Banchers of the Inn to which Mr, 
Toulmin Smith belongs should any longer omit to 
demand from that gentleman an account of hig 
conduct and his motives. The law has been put 
irregularly in motion by a lawyer for some con- 
cealed object, and with a fatal result.—Thirdly, 
the public will look now to the redemption of Lord 
Beaumont’s pledge.—By some means or other, the 
country must be redeemed from all appearance of 
acquiescence in the treachery of these Birmi 
gentlemen and the terrible illegality of their lawyer. 
The “‘ Brummagem” pattern must not be allowed to 
stand before Europe as a sample of English hogi- 
tality. Kossuth has nowreturned to England,—and 
the particulars of the trial cannot escape his notice, 
Considering his relations to the deceased lady, as 
now amply proved, and the use that has been made 
of his name by parties to the accusation, we think 
it is only due to his honour and reputation that he 
should publicly state what he knows of the matter. 
Mr. Smith, we have said, must be left for the 
present in the hands of his brother barrister, 
Serjeant Miller, in his statement of the case at 
Warwick, repeated almost the words which on s 
former occasion we used in reference to Mr. Smith's 
part in these transactions. ‘‘ Forgetful,” he said, 
*‘ of those high principles of honour which usually 
govern the conduct of the bar, he, a izan and 
the friend of that enemy who had instigated these 
proceedings, appeared in the matter as accuser, a 
judge, and as witness.” This is a serious charge, 
and one which the Bar should call on Mr. Smith 
to answer without reserve or equivocation. The 
motion of Lord Beaumont in the House of Lords 
is the next step of inquiry. This motion—post- 
poned that it might not interfere with the due 
course of justice—will be brought forward next 
session; and it may be hoped that, as a consequence, 
some further means will be adopted for compelling 
the parties concerned to state why and wherefore 
this extraordinary thing was done. The result of 
the late trial is far from satisfactory : in foreign 
countries, where our laws are not understood, it 
will be almost impossible to convince people that 
the government and people of England are innocent 
in the business. Still, it is so far satisfactory to find 
that all the organs of opinion join in denouncing 
this “‘Brummagem” justice, and that wherever 
men meet together they repudiate with one voice 
any -_ in the iniquity and in the shame arising 
out of it. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THALES IDENTIFIED WITH THAT 
OF THE 28Tn MAY, B.C. 585, BY MEANS OF THE 
ECLIPSE OF AGATHOCLES. 

AstTRoNoMERS are still undecided concerning the 
true date of the eclipse of Thales. All that has 
yet been accomplished by them upon this point # 
to throw doubt (on insufficient grounds I think) 
on the historical date of that event, record 
Pliny and others, viz. B.c. 585. Indeed, it may 
be said, that the position in which the question 8 
at present left by astronomy is, that of doubt 





whether any one solar eclipse, which occurred 
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by Herodotus. In this particular case the path of the moon's 
umbra might, by such a correction, be thrown so much 
farther north as to prevent the eclipse being total in any part 
o&f Asia Minor. But it would remain the only one that can 
at all be adapted to the it given by Herodotus: since 
there is no other that could possibly be central in or near 
Asia Minor from the year B.C. 650 to B.c. 580.” 

Now, though I would not venture to question 
any of Mr. Baily’s calculations, I may be 
allowed to point out an error in his statement of 
one of the most material facts of the case,—viz., 

- written on the subject. the position of Agathocles, the correction of which 
~ o after computing, aati to the | will show, that an increase in the latitude of the 
§ tables accessible in his day, the elements of | Moon, beyond what was indicated by his tables, is 

wlar eclipse from the year B.c. 650 to required, not to the extent of three degrees only, 
wer has set aside the several dates which had | 88 he infers, but more probably to the extent of 
ae vei jously assigned to the event, and has | five or six degrees,—the result of which, according 

“iad that no one eclipse was total within the | to his own reasoning, will be decisive against the 
igits of Asia Minor during that period of seventy eclipse of Sept. 30, B.c. 610. 
vars excepting only the eclipse which took place| Agathocles landed, as Diodorus relates, near a 
in the 30th Sept. B.c. 610. He therefore con- | place ‘‘ called the quarries.” These quarries were 

as did also Herr Oltmann the German astro- of sufficient importance in his days to give name 
ymer, that the eclipse of B.c. 610 alone could be | to the spot, and are still of sufficient importance to 
4st which occurred during the battle between the | be marked on our most recent maps. They are 
Yedes and Lydians, as related by Herodotus. | not, however, as Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, 
No sooner, however, had Mr. Baily arrived at has pointed out to me, in the Gulf of Cabes, but 


1 
— . os —. 
aa conceivable limit for the time of the 
rng a shown to have fulfilled the require- 
of the history in which it is related. These 
~~ are made with extreme deference to astro- 
sgaical science, and only on the conviction that 
are borne out by the observations of a very 
#7 astronomer, viz. Mr. Baily, in his able and 
\yhorate treatise on the eclipse of Thales, which 
be referred to in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
oof the year 1811, the last treatise, I believe, 








jiseonclusion, than he proceeded to test the accu- | 
of his tables, by applying them to an eclipse 
ghich took place in August B.c. 310, in the reign 
: in which instance, the true place | 


jefined with sufficient accuracy in history. The, 
walt of this test was, to detect an inaccuracy in | 
histables, sufficient after correction and applica- | 
iim again to the eclipse of B.c. 610, to throw the 
adtedow of that eclipse also beyond the limits 
(Asia Minor: thus leaving no single eclipse, | 
within the above period of seventy years, accord- | 
ing to his computation, applicable to the words of 


close to Cape Bon, and now called Alhowareah, or 
the “great quarries.” The distance of this spot 
from Syracuse is not more than four days’ voyage. 
Agathocles, therefore, did not proceed in a direct 
course towards the point of landing, but made a 
considerable deviation either north or south. We 
may infer from Justin that his direction was north : 
for Justin writes, ‘“‘nullo militum sciente quo vehere- 
tur, cursum in Africam dirigit. Cum (that is, 
during their passage) omnes aut in Jtaliam preda- 
tum se, aut in Sardiniam ituros crederent.”—xxii. 
4, There is much significance in this word ‘‘cum,” 
for if the soldiers during their course supposed that 


Herodotus. | they were proceeding to Italy or Sardinia, that 

es, king of Syracuse, as appears from | course could not have been south. It is certain, 
Diodorus Siculus, having conducted his fleet from | therefore, if Justin is to be believed, that in order 
tut city, was chased by the Carthaginian fleet till | to avoid the superior fleet of the Carthaginians, 
shout sunset, on the day before the eclipse, i. e. on | Agathocles sailed north from Syracuse, and first 


ihe 14th of August B.c. 310. He was saved from | taking the direction towards Italy, then towards 
datmetion by the darkness of night, and on the | Sardinia, a possession at that time of the Cartha- 
fllowing morning, between seven and eight o’clock | ginians, finally landed on the seventh day on the 
w it appears, he became enveloped in the shadow | most northerly point of Africa. If so, instead of 
fu eclipse, which was total, for it is said that the being on the morning of the day after the battle in 
das appeared in every direction and the day | lat. 36}°, where Mr. Baily places him, he would have 


veame like night. Mr. Baily concludes, I think been about lat. 373°; and the centre of the Moon’s 
smectly, that Agathocles at the moment was not | umbra, instead of falling upon Malta, must have 
note than about fifty miles from Syracuse. He | passed somewhere between lat. N. 37}° and 384°, 
iwerves also, from Diodorus, that after rowing day | —that is to say, between five and six degrees above 
ndnight, Agathocles arrived on the coast of Africa | the latitude found by Mr. Baily’s tables. If then 
mn the seventh day after quitting Syracuse, and (applying this correction to the eclipse of B.c. 610) 
unded at a place “‘called the quarries.” Updc¢ rac | three degrees of increased latitude would throw 


thovpévac Xaropiac. Mr. Baily proceeds— 
“Agathocles, therefore, probably landed near the Syrtis 
Minor, or Gulf of Cabes, about three hundred miles in a 
liet course from Syracuse, whence we may reasonably 
cnglude that he performed one sixth of his passage, or 
ihout fifty miles, in the space of one day Syracuse lies 
nN, lat. 37° 3, and E. long. 15° 14’, and consequently on 
the day after the sailing of Agathocles from that port, being 
the day on which the eclipse took place, the fleet would be 
nabout N. lat. 36}°. At all events it could not from the 
trection of its course be much farther south than this point, 
vhieh is all that is required in the present instance; and a 
‘ev miles either way not being of any material consequence. 
‘follows, therefore, that in the meridian of Syracuse, the 
wrthern part of the moon’s umbra ought to extend as far 
worth as that parallel of latitude; but, from the calcula- 
tous above adduced, it will be found that the centre of the 
uoon's shadow on that meridian had only reached the 
parallel of about N. lat. 324°: and as the semi-diameter of 
‘tetmbra was not more than 47} English miles, or about 
‘wo-thirds of a degree, the eclipse could not there be total 
the northward of N. lat. 33}°. Now, since the place 
vere Agathocles landed in Africa was probably not situated 
low the parallel of N. lat. 34°, it is evident that he did 
. any part of his course, come within a considerable 
tstance of the moon’s umbra... ....In order that the phe- 
‘mena should accord with the fact as related by the histo- 
tan, the centre of the moon’s shadow ought to pass over, 
® very near to Malta, that is, the latitude of the moon ought 
06 at least three degrees greater than our present tables make 
& Since the latitude of the moon depends on her true 
from the node, these observations (if correct) will 
ue the necessity of some alteration in the table of the secular 
‘wiation of the moon’s mean distance from her node, which 
‘reeably to the rule given by M. Laplace) is deduced im- 
uédiately from the secular variation of her mean longitude. 
Such an alteration as is here suggested would some- 
he vary the position of the route of the moon’s umbra in 
~y 4 eclipses which have been the subject of this paper; 
in none of them would it alter the conclusions which 





ave been drawn from them, except perhaps in the one 


“#90, ¥.¢.610, which I have supposed to be that mentioned | if we make a similar correction for the place of 


the line of total shadow of that eclipse out of Asia 
Minor, two or three degrees more would without 
doubt place it entirely out of the question. 

Are we then left without any eclipse which will 
meet the words of Herodotus? I think not. The 
data furnished by Mr. Baily appear to me sufficient 
to re-establish the truth of the historical date. 
And, if I mistake not, the eclipse of 28th of May, 
B.0. 585, will yet prove to be a notable instance of 
the value and accuracy of historical tradition, the 
record of which in this case is, that the eclipse 
took place in the forty-eighth or forty-ninth Olym- 
piad. 

Let us then apply the correction of the Moon’s 
latitude, as above found, to this eclipse. Mr. 
Baily calculates that “the centre of the Moon’s 
shadow proceeded to the parallel of N. lat. 40° in 
W. long. 13°, when turning to the southward, it 
¢ Spain, and traversed the course of the 
Mediterranean.” And he adds, “‘ by a trigono- 
metrical calculation I have ascertained that the 
Sun set centrally eclipsed in N. lat. 28° 1’ and E. 
long. 35° 2’. 

Now, without pretending to perfect accuracy, 
if we correct the latitude of the centre of the 
Moon’s umbra in B.c. 585 to the extent of six 
degrees, partly for the amount of error in position 
found in the eclipse of Agathocles, which happened 
at the same node, partly for an increase of error 
during nearly three centuries, from B.c. 310 to 
585, it would have reached on the day in ques- 
tion the parallel of N. lat. 46°, W. long. 13°, and 


termination of the eclipse eastward at sunset, from 
N. lat. 28° 1’, E. long. 35° 2’, to N. lat. 34° 1’, 
E. long. 35° 2’, and draw a line between the two 
points, the centre of the Moon’s shadow will pass 
just north of the island of Samos, through Jonia, 
Lycia, and the island of Cyprus, and terminate 
in the sea, about seventy miles north of Sidon. 
And, as the semidiameter of the total shadow in 
this instance was upwards of one degree, the 
eclipse would appear to have been total at Smyrna, 
Sardis the capital of Lydia, Perga in Pamphylia, 
and over the southern part of Cilicia. Would such 
a line of shadow coincide with the words of Hero- 
dotus? 

Let us dismiss the idea that the battle took place 
near the Halys, for which there is no authority ; 
and consider two slight indications of the locality 
which we find in the history. First, it is said that 
Thales foretold this ecli to the Ionians; from 
which we may infer that becuse that it would 
be visible in Ionia, and so it would appear to have 
been. Second,—immediately after the battle, the 
king of Cilicia assisted in negotiating a treaty of 
peace ; from which I would infer that the approach 
of the Medes towards Lydia was through Cilicia, 
which indeed is the most direct and obvious road. 
Cappadocia, which adjoins Cilicia, we know (Herod. 
i. 72,) was subject at this time to the Medes. It 
is not unreasonable, therefore, to assume that the 
Medes, having forced their way through Cilicia, if 
not indeed in alliance with the king of that country, 
fought the battle with the Lydians somewhere 
between Cilicia and Lydia,—that is to say, directly 
under the line of shadow as above laid down. 

Thus, both by computation and by history we 
appear to be led to the same point for this eclipse ; 
and I humbly submit to the consideration of those 
who are more competent than I am to decide with 
accuracy such questions, whether the line I have 
marked out is not somewhere near the truth. 

This, however, I will affirm without fear of con- 
tradiction. That, admitting the foregoing data, 
the eclipse of B.c. 610 is absolutely excluded from 
the question. That nothing which has hitherto 
been advanced by astronomers has succeeded in 
displacing the historical eclipse of B.c. 585. And 
that if that eclipse be not the true one, there is 
no other which will meet the requirements both of 
history and astronomy. 


J. W. Bosanquet. 
Claysmore, Enfield. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Jupcine by the number of new books which we 
see announced or which we hear of in our imme- 
diate circles, the literary prospects of the coming 
season are not below the usual promise of the 
autumn. The activity seems to pervade all spheres 
‘*from grave to gay—from lively to severe.” In 
history—we expect an early appearance of four 
volumes by the Chevalier Bunsen on ‘ Hippolytus 
and his Age,’—a ‘ History of the Ionian Islands,’ 
by Mr. Bowen,—and some portion of a ‘ History 
of Europe from the fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
re-establishment of Military Government in France 
in 1851,’ by Sir A. Alison. Somewhat later in 
the season may be expected the Hon. Capt. Deve- 
reux’s ‘ Lives of the Earls of Essex,’—Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon's ‘ Domestic Story of the Civil War,” 
—the seventh and concluding volume of Lord 
Ma&hon’s ‘ History of England,’—and a new histo- 
rical work from the pen of Mr. Carlyle. In the 
semi-historical department of literature we shall 
have two volumes of ‘ Fresh Discoveries at Nine- 
veh and Researches at Babylon,’ from Dr. Layard, 
—‘ Leaves from my Journal during the year 1851,” 
by a member of the late Parliament,—the Hon. 
Mr. Neville’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Remains,’— and a 
new volume of Miss Strickland’s ‘Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland.’ Among books of travel or books 
recording the results of travel, we shall have Mr. 
Mansfield Perkin’s ‘Personal Narrative of an 
Englishman resident in Abyssinia,’— ‘Isis: an 
Egyptian Pilgrimage,’ by Mr. J. A. St. John,— 
‘Village Life in Egypt,’ by Mr. Bayle St. John, 
—Mr. Palliser’s ‘Solita bles and Adven- 
tures of a Hunter in the Prairies,’—and Dr. Sun- 
derland’s ‘ Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and 





Barrow’s Straits in 1850 and 51, in search of the 
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missing Crews.’ In biography—the ten volumes of 
* Memoir, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore,’ edited by Lord John Russell, will be ex- 
pected with more than usual interest, —and in 
this department we may mention also the forth- 
coming ‘Memoirs of the Baroness d’Oberkirch,’ 
written by herself and edited by her grandson, the 
Count de Monthison. There is also good news for 
the novel reader. The author of ‘ Zanoni,’ it is 
true, has retired into Parliament, so that for a 
while the muse of romance may be voiceless at 
Knebworth ; but others of the craft are in the field. 
The long-talked-of novel by the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ is, we believe, in course of being printed. 
The author of the ‘Falcon Family’ has a new 
story ready for the season, with the title of ‘Reuben 
Medlicot.’ Mr. Douglas Jerrold and the authoress 
of ‘Mary Barton’ are severally contemplating new 
adventures among the social wastes and prairies of 
English daily life. Intelligence from Parnassus is 
somewhat scanty,—but good of its kind. We hear 
that Mr. Sydney Yendys, the author of ‘The 
‘Roman,’ has a new poem in the press ;—and Mr. 
Tennyson has composed some battalions of stanzas, 
—but whether they will be put under review this 
-season is not yet certain. 

On Thursday morning last the first column of the 
new Crystal Palace was erected at Sydenham, with 
the ceremonials usual on such occasions, accompa- 
nied by more than the usual amount of enthusiasm. 
The upper part of the ground was covered with 
tents,—and the space to be hereafter crowned by 
the transept was railed off by cords very appropri- 
ately and picturesquely connected with a series of 
flag-staffs bearing the banners of all nations. The 
crowds of well-dressed persons, the interest evi- 
dently felt, and the fine weather, all tended to 
recall to memory the days connected with the 
Crystal House in Hyde Park,—of which edifice 
the new structure promises to be a better version, 
and of which history it will probably be the most 
enduring material monument.—If the auspicious 
-circumstances of this first gathering on the beau- 
tiful slope which is to lift up the crystal walls to 
the view of all within a vast horizon might be 
accepted as an augury and a measure of the future 
success of this institution, the Directors would 
have nothing left to desire :—and as our eye ranged 
over the charming natural panorama which girdles 
the site of the coming fairy structure like fairy land, 
we could not but rejoice to think that Lord Derby 
has, it is said, promised the company a charter, 
one of whose provisions will open up these springs 
of health and innocent enjoyment to the toiling 
crowds who have no day but Sunday on which 
they can drink at the fountains of nature. 

Some of our provincial towns seem inclined to 
have their Crystal Palaces as well as London. 
About a year ago we noticed a scheme for endowing 
the people of Plymouth and Devonport with a 
public garden; it is now proposed, in connexion 
with this design, to erect a glass house, on the 
plan of the one lately standing in Hyde Park, 
covering an acre of ground. The two towns are 
twenty times less in population than London; and 
with a respect for proportion that Cocker would 
applaud, they have resolved to make their Crystal 
Palace bear the same relation to its London 
model. They propose to surround this structure 
with a park of 25 or 30 acres, so as to afford 
sufficient breathing room for the crowds which the 
horticultural and other attractions will draw 
together. The site selected is near the railway 
station,—and, if we remember rightly, commands 
a fine view of the Sound, Mount Edgecumbe, the 
Channel, and a large mass of country in the direc- 
tion of Dartmoor Forest. 

These Palaces of Peace are springing up, too, 
everywhere abroad; and despite the mock, yet mis- 
chievous, demonstrations of the French candidate 
for Empire—whose ‘‘ tame eagle” gives intimations 
of a most dangerous spirit,—we may yet hope that 
when all the world lives in glass houses there will be 
less throwing of stones than in the centuries past. 
The building at Copenhagen for the Industrial Ex- 
hibition of the Scandinavian countries is finished. 
It is an iron structure,—and built after the designs 
of the court architects Messrs. Hansen & Moeller. 
Its interior arrangements imitate those of the great 





London prototype; and it occupies nearly the 
entire space of the riding ground attached to the 
Palace of Christianberg,—granted for the purpose 
by the king. The opening of the Exhibition is fixed 
for the 1st of September; and the inauguration 
of the building is to take place with great pomp, 
in presence of industrial deputations from all parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Letters from Belfast promise a fine gathering 
and good reception of the scientific world in that 
town next month. Most of the preliminary ar- 
rangements are made ;—and with the aid of Lord 
Masserine, who has placed his collection of Irish 
antiquities at the service of the Committee, it is 
hoped to get together such illustrations of the 
ancient history of the island as will interest the 
English and foreign visitors, and establish the 
utility of a national museum of the Antiquities of 
the North of Ireland. 

In reference to our recent remarks on Lord 
Derby’s promise to study the question of Irish 
antiquities during the parliamentary recess—a 
Correspondent writes to us, to say, that the Report 
alluded to bears on the ancient folk right or com- 
mon law of Ireland—which, if published, will 
serve to elucidate the civil, military and ecclesi- 
astical constitutions of the tribes that peopled 
Treland ere the Anglo-Norman conquest and set- 
tlement of that island. ‘‘These laws,” he adds, 
‘* were at a very early period committed to writing 
by the native judges, or brehons; and continued in 
force among the ‘ mere Irish’ till adjudged ‘evil 
customs’ by the decision on the great Tanistry 
case tried in Dublin, temp. James I., and reported 
by Sir John Davis.”—We have the satisfaction to 
inform our Correspondent that the Report in ques- 
tion is published :— and we shall shortly have 
something to say about it. 

We have received a great number of letters on 
the subject of Mrs. Green’s statement respecting 
the tradition of a body with a chain round the 
waist said to have been found in the moat of Home 
Castle, and by the tradition identified with that of 
James the Fourth of Scotland. Enough has, we 
think, been said on the subject ;—it having ap- 
peared in our columns last week that Mrs. Green 
does not pretend to any evidence on the subject 
beyond that which was disposed of by Sir Walter 
Scott. The extract from Stow's description of 
the Church of St. Michael, Wood Street, to which 
a Correspondent (Mr, Hillier) refers, we may, how- 
ever, observe, involves a story more strange than 
that which it would displace.— 

“There is also,” he says, ‘‘ but without any outward 
monument, the head of James the Fourth, King of Scotts, 
of that name, slain at Flodden Field, and buried here by 
this occasion. After the battle, the body of the said king 
being found, was closed in lead, and conveyed from thence 
to London, and so to the monastery of Sheen, in Surrey, 
where it remained for a time, in what order Iam not cer- 
tain. But since the dissolution of that house in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, Henry Gray, Duke of Suffolk, being 
lodged and keeping house there, I have been shewed the 
same body so lapped in lead close to the head and body, 
was thrown into a waste room amongst the old timber, lead 
and other rubble. Since the which time, workmen there 
(for their foolish pleasure) hewed off his head. And Launce- 
lot Young, master glazier to Queen Elizabeth, feeling a 
sweet savour to come from thence, and seeing the same 
dried from moisture, and yet the form remaining with the 
hair of the head and beard red, brought it to London to his 
house in Wood Street, where (for a time) he kept it for the 
sweetness ; but in the end caused the sexton of that church 
to bury it amongst other bones taken out of the charnel, &c.” 
—The following from the same Correspondent is 
more to the purpose.— 

**The curious French Gazette records that the king was 
killed within a lance’s length of the Earl of Surrey; and 
Lord Dacre, in his letter to the Lords of the Council (orig. 
Cal. B. ii, 115), writes that he found the body of James, 
and, after informing Surrey by writing, brought it to Ber- 
wick; whilst a tablet, which was fixed to the tomb of this 
very Earl of Surrey, afterwards second Duke of Norfolk, in 
Thetford Abbey, and recounted the principal occurrences 
in his eventful life (see Weever and a MS, copy of the time 
of Eliz. Jul. ¢. vii.), stated, ‘ And this done [the battle], the 
said Earl went to Berwick to establish all things well and 
in good order, and sent for the dead body of the King of 
Scotts to Berwick ; and when the ordnance of the King of 
Scotts was brought out of the field and put in good suretie, 
and all other things in good order, then the said Earl took 
his journey towards York, and there abode during the 
King’s pleasure, and carried with him the dead body of the 
aforesaid King of Scotts, and lay there until such time as 
the King’s highness came from beyond the sea after his 
winning of Turwin and Torney. And then his highness 
sent for him to meet him at Richmond, and so he did, and 
delivered unto his highness the dead body of the King of Scotts, 
which dead body was delivered into the Charter-house there, 
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The University of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. on Drs. Sir Charles 
Hastings, John Forbes, and Conolly. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Camby: 
Archeological Association will be held at Ladloy, 
on Monday, August the 23rd, and the following 
days,—the President being the Hon. Robert 
Clive. A sketch of the antiquities of the town and 
neighbourhood has been drawn up by one of the 
vice-presidents of the Association, and circulate 
as a guide to the members and visitors, 

We have a real curiosity before us in the 
of a book,—and one moreover completely after th. 
heart of our instructive contemporary Notes an 
Queries. It is a handsome octavo volume, contaip. 
ing Bishop Burnet’s ‘History of the Reign of 
James IT.,’ edited by Dr. Routh, the President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford,—the college s0 ini. 
mately connected with the reverses of King James, 
The venerable editor is now in his ninety-seventh 
year,—and the task which he has just completal 
has been undertaken subsequently to the publica. 
tion of Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ History.’ Dr. Routh hy 
been President of Magdalen for sixty-one years, and 
when an undergraduate was well acquainted with 
Dr. Theophilus Leigh, who was then Master of 
Balliol College,—an office which he held for jifty. 
nine years. Dr. Leigh was elected Master of Balliol 
in 1726 ; when he was, it is said, considerably past 
forty :—so that, the editor of Burnet’s ‘King 
James II.,’ in 1852, was the friend of the Master 
of Balliol, who was born in the reign of James the 
Second, and had conversed, as is well known, with 
many of the active participators in those stirring 
times. Here, therefore, isa book illustrative of events 
the least recent of which happened one hundred and 
sixty-four years ago, edited by one whose inform. 
tion is derived in parts and coloured in others from 
a friend who was born in all probability before the 
Battle of Sedgemoor and the accession of King 
James. 

More than one correspondent complains of the 
want of greater facilities for sending books ani 
magazines to Bombay and Calcutta. It is urged, 
that a great number of young men go out to Hin- 
diistan at an early age,—when their habits and 
opinions are scarcely formed, and when it is very 
desirable that they should be kept in contact with 
the intellectual movement in England by a fre 
and regular access to the best books. No doubt, 
this is to be desired,—and we apprehend that 
Government shares the opinions entertained in the 
case by the parties complaining. But time is needed 
to make the postal arrangements,—and, as 
the West Indies, and the Cape are already entered 
as book post-stations, we suppose it is a question 
of time, not one of principle, as regards Madras 
and Calcutta.—Meantime, we see by ‘ Madden's 
Catalogue for India’ that one London publisher, a 
least, has anticipated official reform in this matter, 
by announcing his intention to deliver all new books 
published in London or in Paris on the same terms 
in Hindistan as in England. 

In answer to a suggestion copied into our Mis 
cellanea column of last week on the subject of the 
possible use of mirrors on railway trains, an officer 
of the South-Western Railway states that the tral 
was made three years ago on that line, ‘“ but wa 
discontinued on account of the mirrors being al- 
culated to distract the attention of the driver, 
whose duty it is to look a-head and of the guards 
to look fore and aft.”—The answer is ys 
good one where the argument is so pressing. There 
need be no difficulty in providing for all the duties 
involved in the two propositions. At all evenl 
it seems not to have been found impossible a 
Austria. 

The Edinburgh Witness reports the death in that 
city of Mr. William Lennie, the well-known grat 
marian, at the age of 73. Mr. Lennie’s Gra 
mar had a great reputation in the north of Eng: 
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and and Scotland—a reputation which it deserved 
its clearness and method,—and it still holds its 
in many schools north of the Humber. 

The French journals, which only a few days since 
tted the nomination of Alfred Count d’Orsay 
appointment under the Government of M. 
je Président in relation to the Fine Arts, now re- 
cord his death as having taken place within the 
week at Paris. Though at last this happened sud- 

, it had for some time been apprehended as 
the close of a quick but unmistakeable vital decay. 
the many who knew the Count d’Orsay during 
his long residence in England, he will be sincerely 
for more than his brilliant qualities,—for 
his sweetness of temper and his steady remem- 
prance of the smallest offices. Though the 
numerous unsolicited and delicate services rendered 
by him to the obscure, the unpopular, and the op- 
may never be summed up, they will not be 
tten. For the general world, so often as the 
history of London society during the past half-cen- 
tury shall come to be written, the Count d’Orsay 
must be cited as a compound of the man of lively 
vit, the man of gorgeous taste, and the man of 
eager pleasure. Had not the last predominated, 
the gifts possessed by him might have won for him 
nore solid distinction in public affairs, in Litera- 
ture, orin Art. As it is, the MS. Diary kept by 
him during his early visit to England was warmly 
commended by Byron as the work of a De Gram- 
nont redivivus. His profile sketches, statuettes, 
and oil pictures, only of late years seriously worked 
ut, indicate, as the readers of the Atheneum know, 
afeicity at marking character, and stepping out of 
the beaten track as regards invention, which with 
more severe schooling might have borne good 
fmits in Art. The industry and energy with which, 
after having been so long caressed and courted by 
the gayest and most gifted, he could take up his 
playthings as materials for professional pursuit, 
ague a strength, a sense, and a genius which would 
hardly have survived in ordinary men thus spoiled 
by fortune.—The intelligence has come upon us 
by surprise,—and we can say no more at present. 
Still, there is much more that we can say—and that 
isworth saying :—and without pledging ourselves 
todo so, it is not improbable that we may return 
to the subject. 

letters from Paris announce, too, the death of 
M. Tony Johannot, in the forty-eighth year of his 
we:—a graceful artist, whose name as a painter of 
conversation pieces, &c. was first, if we mistake 
nt, introduced to English connoisseurs by Mr. 
Alaric Watts in the :palmy days of the Annuals. 
More recently, to his reputation as a painter M. 
Tony Johannot added that of a happy and charac- 
teristic book-illustrator. The edition of Molitre 
vith his sketches, vignettes, &c. is one of the most 
tasteful and artistically worthy books among the 
wries of which it forms a part. 

As some compensation for the loss of his Profes- 
srhip in the College of France, the members of 
the University of Paris have appointed M. Barthé- 
lemy St.-Hilaire to be one of the editors of the 
Jornal des Savans, in place of the deceased M. 

Burnouf. 
very now and then it is convenient for our 
raders that we should present in a few words and 
sone view a general idea of the progress of railway 
atension—this extension being one of the most 
pwerful agents of peace, social prosperity, intel- 
interchange, and civilization generally. 
Most important perhaps of all the iron ways now 
Ncourse of construction is that at the isthmus 
vhich separates the ocean over which Columbus 
tiled from that which Nujfiez discovered. All 
er railways are local and provincial—this is of 
tuversal interest. A letter from Herman Melville, 
mated in the Panama Star, describes the first 
tip made on a portion of this line—that is, as far 
% the crossing of the river opposite San Pablo. 
The works, according to report, proceed without 
Merruption ; and the author of ‘Omoo’ expresses 
Xopinion that they will be completed in about a 
yar from this date.—Before this time every one 
ws heard of the opening of the Strasburg line— 
with the stupid military parade, so repugnant, in 
telf and in its suggestion, to all the moral issues of 
the day, that attended it ; but what is more impor- 





tant to note than the facility with which a pontoon 
was thrown across the Rhine, is, the fact that the 
completion of this iron way has brought London 
and its pent-up population within forty-eight hours 
of the lakes and mountains of Switzerland, the 
historic glories of Heidelberg and the romantic 
scenery of the Odenwald. Thechain of Swissrailways 
is lengthening out daily. The section from Basle 
to Zurich will soon be finished. From this last city 
to the foot of the Spliigen is already but one day’s 
journey by the lakes; and one day more carries 
the tourist thence to Como and the vine gardens 
of Lombardy. This year, the line from Milan 
to Venice—by Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
and Montebello (Shakspeare’s Belmont) —is ex- 
pected to be open throughout; when the distance 
between the two capitals of Northern Italy will be 
reduced to a single ride. Other facilities of com- 
munication are preparing in that land of old poetry 
and art. The treaty between Austria, Parma, 
Modena and Tuscany, for the construction of a 
system of railways between those states,—some 
particulars of which we laid before our readers last 
autumn—has just been made public; and in this 
more formal document it appears that the new 
lines are to connect Florence and Mantua, passing 
through Modena and Bologna, and clearing the 
Apennines either at Pistoia or at Prato. It is 
stipulated, that an electric telegraph shall be laid 
down the whole length of these lines.—In our own 
country, we may notice the projection of several 
new lines intended to open up to tourists—and 
open out to the inhabitants—a considerable part 
of the most romantic scenery of North Wales. 
One of these is to be from Ruabon to Ruthin, 
through the splendid vale of Clwyd, running into 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway at Rhyl. An- 
other will connect Aberystwith with Shrewsbury, 
by way of Newton and Llanidloes. 

While on the subject of railways, we may men- 
tion that it is proposed by the German governments 
to hold a Congress during the present year, in 
Stuttgardt, of persons representing all the admi- 
nistrations and other interests connected with the 
Railway systems of central Europe. The object 
of the Congress is, to consider whether it would 
be possible and advisable toadopt a uniform method 
of working the several lines and a common tariff 
of rates and fares—and otherwise to bring the lines 
of the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Danube into a 
state of greater harmony with each other. Certain 
international questions are also on the orders of 
the day—affecting the transfer of goods, the prices 
of carriage, and so forth. The railway power has 
grown so rapidly as in many instances to require 
some judicious regulation—not only in central 
Europe, but in England. If the results of this 
Congress prove favourable to the objects proposed, 
the hint may perhaps be taken in this country. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s, GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
irand Moving Diorama, illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, concluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLO®, is NUW EXHIBITING, 
daily. Afternoons, Three o’ciock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 

THE NEW MOVING PANORAMA, THE GOLD FIELDS 
OF AUSTRALIA, Painted from Sketches made upon the spot by 
J.8. Prout, assisted by T. 8. Ronins and C. WeiGaL., Members 
of the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, WILL BE 
OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, August 11, at 309, Kegent 
Street, next the Polytechnic.—Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 28.; 
Gallery, 6d, At Three and Eight o'clock. 


TO EMIGRANTS.—COLOSSAL GLOBE.— Emigrants will find 
the Routes to the Colonies upon_Mr. Wyld’s Model of the Marth, 
Leicester Square. Explanatory Lectures, describing the Climates, 
Productions of the Australian Colonies, &c. Open daily, from 10 
until 10.—Admission, ls.; Children under twelve years of age and 
Schools, Half-price.—A large Collection of Books and Maps upon 
Emigration and the Colonies for public reference, free. 

PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—LECTURES :— 
By J.H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS 
TRALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS; a § JLEGE 
ADULTERATION of the BURTON BITTER 
STRYCHNINE.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the PATEN .Y- 
'ECHNIC GAS FIRE; and on the MODE of PRESERVING 
*RESH PROVISIONS, illustrated by Specimens from Messrs. 
Ritchie and McvUall, and Samples of Fadeuilhe’s and Moore's 
Solidified Preserved Milk.— By Mr. Crispe, on MORRALL’S 
PATENT NEEDLES.—By George Buckland, Esq., on MUSIC, 
illustrated by Patriotic and Old — ae. assisted by Miss 
Blanche Younge, K.A. of Music.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLV- 
NG VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 








For hours see Programme. 
Superb SPECIMENS of the PATENT SILVERED GLASS. 
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SOCIETIES. 

HorricutTuRAL.—July 20.—In consequence of 
a sufficient number of Fellows not being present, 
a quorum was not formed. Some interesting sub- 
jects were, however, presented for exhibition :— 
and foremost among them may be mentioned, a 
collection of Gloxinias from Mr. Glendinning. They 
consisted of Teuchlerii, Wortleyana, Maria Van 
Houtte, Mrs. Griffiths, rubra, grandiflora, Baron 
Rozel, and the following new kinds,—A Ibert Cour- 
tin, Souvenir de Bordeaux, Newelliana, and Hunt- 
leyana. Of these, the best were decidedly the first 
two mentioned, and the last two; but all of them 
were good.—Mrs. Lawrence produced a handsomely 
flowered Epacris miniati, Saccolabium Blumei, and 
another species, and the variety of Aerides suavis- 
simum, called flavidum.—-Mr. Watson had Clero- 
dendron fetidwm; and Mr. Ingram sent from the 
Royal Gardens, Frogmore, a very pretty hybrid 
Achimenes, with large handsome leaves and deep 
orange scarlet flowers, lined up the centre of the 
petals with minute round black dots. It was 
stated to have been raised between A. oculata and 
A. picta. Bunches of the white Cornichon Grape, 
a large very fleshy variety, of second rate value, 
also came from the same establishment. As this 
now exists in many collections of this country, it 
may be as well to explain that it is very difficult to 
ripen, acquiring perfect maturity only in the long 
hot summers of Sicily, and similar parts of the 
Mediterranean. When ripe, it is bright amber 
coloured. — Messrs. Veitch contributed twelve 
specimens of early sweet kernelled Kaisha Apricot. 
It is by far the earliest apricot of good quality in 
this country.—Mr. Fleming produced a beautiful 
Moscow Queen Pine-apple, weighing 5} lb.—From 
Mr. Cuthill, of Denmark Hill, Camberwell, came 
examples of the Lapstone Kidney Potato, which, 
though a late sort, were nearly ripe. They had 
been treated according to the plan published in 
his pamphlet on the potato.—Specimens of capital 
glass milk pans, as cheap as any foreign ones, were 
furnished by Mr. Phillips, of Bishopsgate Street.— 
From the Society’s Gardens came a double white 
variety of Platycodon sinense, the golden Lachenalia 
(L. aurea), a variety of Kalosanthes coccinea, On- 
cidium planilabre, and Cattleya crispa, one of the 
many varieties of Erica tricolor; the graceful looking 
Beckia patula, Ligustrum japonicum, and two 
Lilies,—one a variety of the large white L. longi- 
florum, the other a new Californian kind, with 
small reflexed orange blossoms spotted with black 
and tinged at the ends of the petals with reddish 
brown. Along with these came Myatt’s Eliza, 
Eleanor, and old Pine Strawberries; Neapolitan 
Cabbage and white Paris Cos Lettuces, two first- 
rate varieties which do not readily run to seed; 
and the Auvergne Pea, a prolific kind, easily dis- 
tinguished by the curved form of its pods. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In consequence of a communication from Her 
Majesty's Government to the Royal Society re- 
questing the opinion of the Council on the desir- 
ableness of a more uniform system of recording 
meteorological observations, the Council have taken 
the subject under consideration, and have trans- 
mitted the following recommendations to Govern- 
ment.— 


‘‘ With reference to the subject of well directed 
and systematically conducted meteorological obser- 
vations generally, and to the encouragement and 
support to be given to them by the Governments 
of different countries, the President and Council 
are of opinion that they are highly deserving of 
such consideration, not only for their scientific 
value, but also on account of the important bear- 
ing which correct climatological knowledge has on 
the welfare and material interests of the people of 
every country. 

‘«With reference to the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a uniform plan in t to instruments 
and modes of observation, the President and 
Council are not of opinion that any practical ad- 
vantage is likely to be obtained by pressing such a 
proposition in the present state of meteorological 
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science. Most of the principal Governments of the 
European Continent—as, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and Belgium—have already organized 
establishments for climatologicai researches in their 
respective States, and have placed them under the 
superintendence of men eminently qualified by the- 
oretical and practical knowledge, and whose pre- 
vious publications had obtained for them a general 
E reputation. Such men are Kupffer, Dove, 
Kreil, Lamont, and Quételet,—under whose direc- 
tion the meteorological observations in the above- 
named countries are proceeding. The instruments 
have been constructed under their care, and the 
instructions have been drawn up and published by 
them under the sanction of their respective Govern- 
ments. The observations as they are made are sent 
to them,—reduced and co-ordinated under their 
superintendence,—and published at the expense 
of the Governments. Every year is now producing 
publications of this nature in the countries referred 
to ; and by the rapid intercommunication of these, 
the results of the experience of one country and 
the modifications and improvements which expe- 
rience may suggest become quickly known to all. 
To call on countries already so advanced in syste- 
matically conducted meteorological observations to 
re-model their instructions and instruments, with 
a view of establishing uniformity in these respects, 
would probably, if pressed, elicit from other Go- 
vernments also the reply which Her Majesty’s 
Government have received from Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, conveyed in the Earl of Westmoreland’s letter 
to Viscount Palmerston,—viz., the transmission of 
a copy of the instructions which have been given 
to the meteorological observatories, forty-five in 
number, in the Austrian dominions, and a refer- 
ence to the results obtained at those observatories, 
which are stated to be in regular course of publi- 
cation. 

“In an earlier stage, when these establishments 
were either forming or were only in contemplation, 
it was considered that advantage might arise from 
a discussion of the objects to be principally kept in 
view, and of the instruments and methods by which 
these might be most successfully prosecuted. For 
this purpose a conference was held at Cambridge, 
in England, in 1845, which was attended by many 
of the most distinguished meteorologists in Europe, 
and amongst them all the gentlemen whose 
names are above stated, and who were expressly 
sent by their respective Governments. The impulse 
communicated by this assemb: was without 
doubt highly beneficial, and the influence of the 
discussions which took place may perhaps be 
traced in some of the arrangements under which 
the researches in different countries are now pro- 
si but in the stage to which they have ad- 
‘vanced, it may be doubted whether any measures 
are likely to be more beneficial than those which 
‘would increase the facilities of a cheap and rapid 
intercommunication of the results of the researches 
which are in progress. 

‘With reference ‘to the suggestions made by the 
scientific men of the United States,’ the propo- 
‘sition of Lieut. Maury, to give a greater extension 
and a more systematic direction to the meteoro- 
logical observations to be made at sea, appears to 
be deserving of the most serious attention of the 
Board of Admiralty. In order to understand the 
importance of this proposition, it will be proper to 
refer to the system of observations which has been 
adopted of late years in the navy and merchant 
service of the United States, and to some few of 
the results to which it has already led. Instruc- 
tions are given to naval captains and masters of 
ships, to note in their logs the point of the com- 
pass from which the wind blows, at least once in 
every eight hours: to record the temperature 
of the air, and of the water at the surface, and 
when practicable, at considerable depths of the 
sea: to notice all remarkable phenomena which 
may serve to characterize particular regions of the 
ocean, more especially the direction, the velocity, 
the depths and the limits of the currents: special 
instructions also are given to whalers, to note 
down the regions where whales are found, and the 
limits of the range of their different species. A 
scheme for taking these observations regularly and 
systematically, was submitted by Lieut. Maury to 


the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydro- 
graphy, in 1842, and instantly adopted: detailed 
instructions were given to every American ship- 
master, upon his clearing from the Custom House, 
accompanied by a request that they would transmit 
to the proper office, after their return from their 
voyage, copies of their logs, as far at least as they 
related to these tions, with a view to their 
being examined, discussed and embodied in charts 
of the winds and currents, and in the compilation 
of sailing directions to every port of the globe. 
For some years the instructions thus furnished 
received very little attention, and very few obser- 
vations were made or communicated ; the publica- 
tion, however, in 1848, of some charts, founded 
upon the discussion of the scanty materials which 
had come to hand or which could be collected from 
other sources, and which indicated much shorter 
routes than had hitherto been followed to Rio and 
other ports of South America, was sufficient to 
satisfy some of the more intelligent shipmasters of 
the object and real importance of the scheme, and 
in less than two years from that time it had 
received the cordial co-operation of the masters of 
nearly every ship that sailed. At the present 
time there are nearly 1,000 masters of ships who 
are engaged in making these observations; they 
receive freely in return the charts of the winds and 
currents, and the sailing directions.which are 
formed upon them, corrected up to the latest 
ag’ hort as is the time that this system has 

een in operation, the results to which it has led 
have proved of very great importance to the in- 
terests of navigation and commerce. The routes 
to many of the most frequented ports in different 
parts of the globe have been materially shortened, 
that to St. Francisco in California by nearly one 
third: a system of southwardly monsoons in the 
equatorial regions of the Atlantic and on the west 
coast of America has been discovered; a vibratory 
motion of the trade wind zones, and with their 
belts of calms and their limits for every month of 
the year, has been determined: the course, bifur- 
cations, limits, and other phenomena of the Great 
Gulf-stream have been more accurately defined, 
and the existence of almost equally remarkable 
systems of currents in the Indian Ocean, on the 
coast of China, and on the North-western coast of 
America and elsewhere has been ascertained : 
there are, in fact, very few departments of the 
science of meteorology and hydrography which have 
not received very valuable additions; whilst the 
most accurate determination of the ports of the 
Pacific Ocean (which are very limited in extent), 
where the sperm-whale is found, as well as the 
limits of the range of those of other species, has 
contributed very materially to the success of the 
American whale fishery, one of the most extensive 
and productive of all the fields of enterprise and 
industry. The success of this system of co-opera- 
tive observations has already led to the establish- 
ment of Societies at Bombay and Calcutta, for 
obtaining, by similar means, a better knowledge 
of the winds, currents, and the course of the 
streams of the Indian seas. But it is to the 
Government of this country that the demand for 
co-operation, and for the interchange of observa- 
tions, is most earnestly addressed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the President and 
Council of the Royal Society express their hope 
that it will not be addressed in vain. We possess 
in our ships of war, in our packet service and in 
our vast commercial navy, better means of making 
such observations, and a greater interest in the 
results to which they lead, than any other nation; 
for this purpose, every ship which is under the 
control of the Admiralty should be furnished with 
instruments properly constructed and compared, 
and with proper instructions for using them: simi- 
lar instructions for making and recording observa- 
tions, as far as their means will allow, should be 
given to every ship that.sails, with a request that 
they will transmit the results of them to the 
Hydrographer’s Office of the Admiralty, where an 
adequate staff of officers or others should be pro- 
vided for their prompt examination, and the pub- 
lication of the improved chartsand sailing directions 
to which they would lead; above all, it seems 
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PINE ARTS 


Fins-Art Gossir.— We are glad to find that oy 
contemporaries of the press are beginning toimpres 
on the attention of their readers the subject of a ney 
National Gallery, to which we devoted some Temarks 
afew weeks ago[ante, p. 774]. The Sunday Times hag 
more than once taken the matter up. The Buildg 
has an article on the subject in its last number 
which suggests to us a few additional remarks 
The writer takes rather a professional view of his 
subject,—and discusses principally the errors and 
ignorance of amateurs, of committees, and of the 
public at large. Our public buildings, he 
would be far more satisfactory if more time wer 
allowed for preparing designs : ing, that there 
is a vast difference between getting up a set of 
competition drawings and Pp ‘ucing a thoroughly 
considered and matured design. Such igns of 
haste and incapacity as are often exhibited would 
not be tole he contends, were the public, and 
those who in such cases decide for the public, les 
ignorant of architecture and less indifferent to its 
results. The truth of this does not require mug 
illustration ; and the inference seems to us 
evident :—that before we can expect to fake. | 
in the way of architecture we must have the oppor. 
tunity of learning something about it. An mw. 
educated man is not capable of appreciating the 
niceties of his mother oe. iy peo an uneducated 

ublic cannot be expected to ‘late the nice 
points of proportion, fitness, oul etm in stone, 
in brick, or in iron. Our contemporary here illu 
trates our own argument on the importance of an 
architectural museum, not only for the professional 
man, but for the education of the general taste,— 
We sympathize, too, in his condemnation of the 
manner in which the selection is often made from 
competing designs,—of the haste, and, more 
cal, the secrecy, which frequently attend fi 
award of prizes,—and often give rise to suspicions 
of incompetence or jobbing where these in reality 
do not exist.—The writer, assuming that another 
building must be erected before long, calls upon 
architects to awake for the honour of the profession 
as well as for the public benefit. If the assertion 
be correct that a once famous caricaturist is now 
engaged in making a design for a new National 
Gallery, this appeal to the architects is not w- 
natural. The report and appeal call to our mind 
Peter Plymley’s comic warning to 
against Canning.—‘‘Tremble, thou scourge of God; 
a pleasant man is come out against thee, and thou 
shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes: and he shal 
talk his pleasant talk against thee, and thou shalt 
be no more.”—But, when the writer suggests that 
Government would do well to employ some one t 
visit and report upon the principal galleries abroad, 
carefully noting down their defects and recom- 
mendations, &c., we feel something like alarm,— 
and see flitting before our mind’s eye 3 Boyal 
Commission, a huge Blue Book, an awful interval 
of time, a terrible outlay of money, and a mag: 
nificent monstrosity in the shape of a National 
Gallery.—Surely, if our men of science and met 
of Art will only set to work upon this problem— 
How to construct a building which shall most o- 
veniently contain, exhibit, and protect pictures and 
other works of Art,—trusting almost exclusively 
the general study of the subject,—and upon ‘the 
scientific laws that are to be called into requisition, 
—they will be as likely to do something a 
as by running over Europe to pick up notiom 
which must be worked in all green and crude, and 
would probably always retain enough of 
original form to tell the tale of their extraction— 
There is one other point in the article alluded 
which challenges attention. The writer sayé:~ 
“No one can shape out a design without kno 
the extent of accommodation that would be 
for.” Now, what this writer asserts to be =~ 
sible is precisely that which must be done ™* 





must have such a plan as will permit itself to 
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qtended ad infinitum. Room at all times, and to 
gare—not cellar room, nor dormitory room, but 
god well-lighted wall room, that will swallow all 
and donations that shall be offered, and 

;—this is the arch want, and 

4 be lied !—The writer’s views on sys- 
fore cmageaallh coincide entirely with those 
ghich we have put forth several times in this 


; We have now before us proofs of Mr. Dyce’s 
ions for the engraved headings of the certificates 
to be issued to the various parties engaged 
jp the Great Exhibition of 1851,—and of the form 
of certificate as it will be issued to each. The 
frst of these—which will be varied in the terms of 
the certificate, so as to apply severally to the 
holders of prize and of Council medals, to those of 
whom honourable mention was made in the jurors’ 
reports, and to the jurors themselves—represents 
Peace descending from Heaven in the form of a 
female, and scattering her wreaths over the 
of Industry and of Science rsonated in 
swoman with her distaff and a student with his 
book. In the second—which will be issued to the 
mainder of the exhibitors, and to the members 
@ the Royal Commission, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the staff—Peace, also a robed 
has the olive branch in her hand and the 
jin and the lamb in amity at her feet. The Crystal 
Palace is in the background; and young Science 
m the one hand has for his companion on the 
other a child who bears a cornucopia overflowing 
with the fruits of the earth. 

The Royal Academy of Arts has issued an ad- 
vertisement calling on engravers who may be in- 
dined to offer themselves as candidates for the 
racancy in the de, of Associate Engraver of 
that body (occasioned by the death of Mr. John 
landseer,) ‘‘ to notify their intention to, and send 
specimens of their works to the Secretary on or 
before the Ist of October next.” This, we believe, 
tobe the usual form adopted by the Academy for 
reruiting the ranks of the Associate Engravers; 
alittle—what shall we call it ?—phalanx, chapel of 
ese, or subsidiary force, of six men, admitted to 
an inferior rank, from which they cannot rise,— 
and deriving no further advantages from the Aca- 
demy than the privilege of sitting below the salt, 
and seeing the art which they cultivate degraded 
intheir own persons. This menial rank of A.E.R.A. 
was refused by Sir Robert Strange, by Woollett, by 
Wiliam Sharp, by Abraham Raimbach, and by 
many others among the dead whose names are 
known wherever Art is understood,—and by Mr. 
John Henry Robinson, Mr. John Burnet, Mr. 
John Pye, Vr. Edward Goodall, and Mr. George 
T. Doo, among the living ornaments of our Eng- 
lish school of engraving. Let us hope, for the 
honour of an art which England has carried to 
sich perfection, that the men who will submit 
t the double degradation of sending in ‘“‘ spe- 
Gmens” of their talents and sitting always below 
thesalt may be few in number, and those few among 
the least meritorious engravers. When the Aca- 
demy is in want of Associates, she does not adver- 
tie for Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Die- 
sinkers, or for specimens of their works ; and the 
reason is plain :—to Painters, Sculptors, Architects 
and Die-sinkers the full privileges and honours of 

Academy are open,—not so to Engravers. 
Will it be believed abroad that artists either so in- 
t or so unknown as Tresham, Yenn, Russell, 

Gilpin, and their successors, were, and are, admitted 
to the highest honours of the Academy,—while 
men like Strange, Woollett, Sharp, Raimbach, 
Robinson, Burnet, Doo, and others are offered only 
the degrading rank of third class officers? The 
Academy has had some few good engravers how- 
éver,—and has one still; but no engraver of emi- 
tence envies Mr. Cousens’s rank,—and some think, 
and strongly too, that he was not the artist who 
should have sought so derogatory an office, or 
have condescended to send in as testimonials sam- 
les of those powers of which every printseller’s 
vindow has contained, and still contains, so many 
specimens. We had hoped to have seen the 
Academy allowing the list of Associate Engravers 
todie out; and when the six were gone, electing 
& other engravers—and those the best—to the 





full honours of the Academy. But here, under Sir 
Charles Eastlake, one of the worst evils of the 
Academy is about to be perpetuated. 

The foreign papers furnish an item or two of 
gossip in matters of Art.—From Venice, it is 
stated that the Berbini gallery of paintings and 
sculptures has been purchased by the — of 
Wurte ,—and is about to be removed to 
Stuttgardt.—In Paris, the Art treasures of poor 
Pradier have beenselling byauction. This lamented 
artist is said to have left behind him several un- 
finished works:—a female ‘Bather’—a ‘ Dying 
Soldier’—a ‘ Pandora’—and four Stations of the 
Pathway of the Cross, for the Church of Sainte- 
Clotilde. Ofseven ordered, M. Pradier had com- 
ea only three,—and his friend and pupil M. 

quesne has been appointed to perfect the re- 
maining four and his other unfinished works.— 
The statue of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, by M. 
David (d’Angers), has arrived at Havre, the birth 
town of the illustrious writer. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre is represented sitting in the attitude 
of thought. A pen and a manuscript in either hand 
indicate the hour of inspiration; and at his feet 
two young beings asleep on a couch of leaves, and 
locked in each other’s arms, personate its result— 
Paul and Virginia.—The gallery of pictures of the 
Duke de Feltre has been given by his executors 
to the town of Nantes. The Municipal Council 
has agreed to the conditions proposed, and the pic- 
tures are to be placed in a building adjoining the 
public museum. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Vocat Music. 


Three Songs, with Piano, &c. &c. By Ferdinand 

Hiller.—Some weeks ago [ante, p. 522] we had 
occasion to commend two of these when sung at 
the performance of Herr Hiller’s compositions,— 
but we cannot allow them to come before us in print 
without repeating our praise. Some of the best 
modern settings of English words have been by 
German composers: as we can prove by mentioning 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ By Celia’s arbour’ and ‘O, wert 
thou in the cold blast.’ Dessauer’s ballad ‘The 
Earl’s Daughter’ is yet more eminent as an ex- 
ample; since that passionate but cruel poem, with 
its burden at once significant and detached, offered 
no common stumbling-block to any musical com- 
poser.—These songs by Herr Hiller, though not 
rising to the same height of merit as those men- 
tioned, are still good enough to illustrate our re- 
mark. The serenade ‘Stars of the Summer Night’ 
is a very quaint and elegant song for a contralto, 
—which, however, no singer need attempt who 
has not full command over all manner of intervals. 
‘Somebody,’ again, is a very agreeable song. The 
chord on ‘Oh, hon for somebody’ is, of itself, 
enough to distinguish the master from the scholar. 
The third song, ‘Curfew,’ though on words tempt- 
ing to a composer like Herr Hiller who has colour 
at his command, is of the three the least to our 
taste. 
My Favourite, by Bernhold Molique, is not one 
of that excellent Professor’s happiest and most in- 
dividual songs. In style, in tempo, and in key, 
there is just that unconscious reference to Men- 
delssohn’s ‘By Celia’s arbour’ aforesaid which 
might have arisen supposing that Herr Molique 
had received a commission to write a companion to 
that beautiful and popular song.—He has plenty 
of ways and means of his own at his disposal, and 
we like him in proportion as he exhibits them. 

Gia la Notte, Serenade. The Poetry by Metas- 
tasio.—There’s not a fibre, Sonnet. The Poetry by 
Mrs. Fanny Butler. By Charles Salaman.—The 
first of these is as charming a song for an average 
tenor voice as can well be imagined. Mr. Sala- 
man, indeed, rarely fails to set Italian text in the 

talian manner, which is not the modern 

talian style.—The English vocal composition is, 
also, in some points satisfactory, but the words are 
not well chosen. Everything that is good to read 
is not therefore good to sing. Independently of 
the heroic measure being fit by reason of its 
heaviness for little save the most serious music, a 





sonnet is in its structure too close and introverted 
to bear any additional colouring being laid 

its thought and imagery. It may be replied in 
mitigation, that Mrs. Butler’s poems with this 
name are quatuorzains rather than sonnets,—bat 
though this fact lessens, it does not remove the 
difficulty. 

The Graces, a Trio for two Soprani and a Mezao- 
soprano, by Franz Bosen, is a flowing and agree- 
able piece of chamber music; though the voices 
are disposed less skilfully than might have been 
in a case where the writer was free to choose. 
The leading “‘Grace” is obliged to sing from 
B below to G& above the line, which is the com- 
pass of the second rather than of the — 
voice. More musical effect than enough is lest 
now-a-days by the confusion of styles and occupa- 
tions; and in this respect the old Italian writers, 
who adhered strictly to classification, and com- 
posed accordingly, remain unsu ed as models 
and as objects of study.—Two Trios (also for s0- 
prano voices), The A hk of May, and The 
Mermaid, by J. A. Walmisley, are other attempts 
to furnish tuneful sisters three with something 
that they may sing in company. The Siren tno 
is the better of the two, perhaps, in spite of cer- 
tain steadiness and sobriety which hardly befit 
the fantasy among all fantasies fittest for music. 
This, Mr. Walmisley may recollect, can be ex- 
pressed without any of that complication or elabe- 
rateness of accompaniment which the purpose of 
his ¢rio bound him to avoid. There is hardly an 
Adelphi or a Vauxhall ballad simpler in form than 
Weber’s ‘Mermaid Song’ in ‘ Oberon,’ yet where 
is there music more supernaturally sweet,—more 
deliciously telling of lulling waves and ‘‘ the mellow 
conch” blown in the light of the golden sunset? 

Oriana, by J. F. Duggan, is a scena for a bari- 
tone, the words of which are taken from Tennyson's 
well-known lyric. This is hardly adaptable to 
music. The wail which forms its burden—some- 
times in appeal, sometimes in ejaculatory reverie 
—amust break the musical phrase too perpetually 
to leave anything beyond recitative accompanied i 
the power of the composer; and though Mr. Dug- 
gan has tried to disguise this by what M. Berlioz 
would call ‘‘ the inexorable rhythm” of his aceom- 
paniment, the effect on the ear is, a desire that 
what may be called the orchestral passage would 
change or pause, —though were this to happen there 
is small vocal interest to bear up the composition. 
There is so much aspiration in everything that we 
have seen by Mr. Duggan, so much unbor- 
rowed and elegant melody in his less ambitious 
compositions, that it is worth while to ply him 
with considerations and remonstrances which it 
would be totally superfluous to offer to the many 
who first choose—and then set—their text by hap- 
hazard. Though his ‘Oriana’ be fatiguing to the 
attention, it has nevertheless much merit. 

Daughter of Faith: Glee for Five Voices. By J. 
M‘Murdie, Mus. Bac. Oxon.—This isa clever Glee, 
though somewhat vague and pane. When five 
voices are employed, an alto hardly 
to predominate sufficiently as leader of the little 
choir. Nor are the leading phrases as clear and 
sharply cut as they ought to be ;—let the style be 
ever so strict, and the subject ever so serious, coun- 
terpoint and contrivance alone will no more suffice 
to carry through a glee than they will avail for the 
sole sustenance of interest in a quartett for stringed 
instruments. 


Of Herr Oberthiir’s Lays of the Seasons, Sixteen 
Descriptive Songs and Duetts for Voices and Piano, 
we can speak only so far as the first quarter is con- 
cerned. There isa certain prettiness in his ‘“‘ Spring” 
music,—not, however, the freshness which belongs 
to the season. For this, however, Herr Oberthiir 
may not be wholly to blame ; since who could imfuse 
life and animation into lines as sickly as these, 
which begin the fourth and last song of Spring?— 


Thy dear affection budded 
For me in gentle sighs, 
And in the voiceless language 
Of the love-speaking eyes. 
Oh! tender sighs and glances 
Are the buds of Love’s young tree, &c. &c. 


We can do little more than mention as having 
been published, Six Songs, the Words taken from 
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the Holy Scriptures, by Henry Lahee, of which the 
music could not by the most implicit faith in its 
writer be admired as Scriptural ;—0, tell me not of 
Summer's glow, a smooth ballad for a mezzo-soprano 
voice, by Edward Deane ;—and The Wooing Season, 
the words by Mr. Bryant, the music by F. de 
Yrigoyti,—by his name it may be presumed of 
Greek extraction. Here, however, is not an echo 
of Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, or other Hellenic 
mode,—but a tolerably piquant ballad in the polka 
style, written for that piquant singer, Miss Poole. 

Leaving some amateur vocal music for separate 
notice, we shall lastly mention Olden Stories, No.1, 
Ye Page and Ye Fayre Ladie—Come to my Merry 
Mountain Home—Queen of Our Isle—The Forest 
Maid—Fill the Bowl with Rosy Wine :-—all com- 
posed by J. C. Beuthin, and below rather than 
above the average of the old-fashioned ballad ;— 
not, apparently, aimed at that section of the musical 
public which looks sometimes for its information 
to the Atheneum. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Operas by imperial, 
royal, or ducal personages are not of frequent 
occurrence in the catalogue of musical works. The 
Dowager Electress of Saxony, we know, produced 
‘Talestri,’ and ‘Il trionfo della fedelt’,’—writing 
her own libretti as well as her own music; but it 
should be also recollected that vocal composition 
for the stage in the days of the Dowager Electress 
was a slight matter compared with what it is at 
present,—and though the zealous lady published 
her two operas in score—as she boasted to Burney 
when these two talked together at Munich,—we 
have no reason to imagine that she enjoyed the 
still sweeter satisfaction of knowing that they were 
sought for by the managers of Germany. This 
recognition has beyond doubt attended H.R.H. 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg’s ‘ Casilda’ ; which has 
made the tour of many foreign opera-houses, and 
on Thursday was produced at Her Majesty's The- 
atre, with a cast including Mesdames de la Grange 
and Charton, Signori Calzolari, De’ Bassini, and 
Susini. To enter into any detail regarding either 
the story or the music of this opera would be super- 
fluous,—since the latter, so far as regards inven- 
tion, colour, or constructive skill, belongs to ama- 
teurship in so early a stage as hardly to be amenable 
to criticism. The cleverness shown in passages of 
the instrumentation is such as almost to warrant 
the fancy of the opera having been scored byanother 
hand than that of its originator.—Madame de la 
Grange was loudly encored for some of her peculiar 
marvels of vocalisation in a grand air in the second 
act ; and Madame Charton showed so marked an 
advance on her first Italian performance in her 
style of singing, as to deserve credit great in pro- 
portion as our misgivings and remonstrance were 
strong. 





O.ympic.—The two-act comedy by Mr.T. Morton 
produced here on Monday, under the title of ‘Sink 
or Swim,’ is a mosaic composition, borrowing its 
situations and characters from many recent pieces, 
and rather ostentatiously vaunting the fact than 
seeking its concealment. Its debt to such obvious 
sources as ‘ Used up’—‘ How to die for Love’— 
‘The Road to Ruin’—‘ Hernani’—‘ The Honey- 
moon ’—‘ Robin Roughhead’—‘ Eanui’—and per- 
haps other pieces or novels is boldly incurred ; 
and the author demands the credit of originality 
for the combination only, not for the component 
parts. The ‘‘used-up” nobleman is here named 
Lord Yawnly (Mr. Hoskins). Finding nothing 
in all things,—he would fain make himself nothing ; 
and determines on taking the fatal leap into the 
ornamental lake in his own park. Proceeding 
thither to execute his purpose, on the banks of the 
water he runs against another intended suicide,— 
a despairing merchant, Adam Sterling (Mr. Far- 
ren), whose partner has absconded with nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds, to the ruin of the firm. 
Lord Yawnly hears the poor bankrupt’s tale, and 
thereupon offers to render such pecuniary aid as 
may ensure the safety of the merchant’s wife and 
daughter ;—having done which, it is mutually 
agreed that both are to return to the pool of 
despond and complete their deadly purpose. 








But his lordship, once set going again, soon finds 
fresh occupation. Zhe Hon. Mr. Scampley (Mr. 
Kinloch) has taken advantage of the posture of 
affairs to run away with the merchant’s daughter, 
Miss Ellen Sterling (Mrs. Walter Lacy) ;—and his 
lordship, who has become really smitten with the 
lady, resolves on pursuing Scampley and bringing 
the matter to the arbitrament of a duel. Mean- 
while, a friendly plot has been formed against Lord 
Yawnly by his uncle, Sir Felix Frankman (Mr. 
Cooke),—who sets up for the nonce an ntric 
gardener as a pretender to his lordship’s rent-roll 
and title. Glad to be reduced to the necessity of 
working for his living, Lord Yawnly at once sub- 
mits ; and proposes to tenant a three-legged stool 
in the merchant’s counting-house,—that concern 
having been put right again by the arrest of the 
delinquent. partner. The sacrifice, of course, is 
not needed,—and Sir Felix makes the requisite 
explanations. Much of the success of this compo- 
site drama depended on the drollery of Mr. Comp- 
ton as the mock lord ;—and next to him, Mr. Hos- 
kins as the real lord had opportunity to show some 
of the more excellent points of his acting, always 
effective in parts of genteel eccentricity. Mr. 
Farren in an early scene, wherein he discloses to 
his family the ruined state of his affairs, was deeply 
pathetic ;—-and though the drama be somewhat 
overburthened with sentimental dialogue, it is likely 
to prove moderately attractive. 

The play was followed by a farce—‘ The Loan 
of a Lover’—in which a young lady of the name 
of Gordon made her début as Gertrude. It was in 
every respect successful. She is a lively and 
pleasing actress, petite but pretty in figure, and 
with a good singing voice, capable of considerable 
effort. With these advantages, she will probably 
become a favourite with the public in vaudeville 
characters :—for which she seems, indeed, if we 
may judge from a first appearance, to have a spe- 
cial aptitude. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—Besides Ma- 
dame Viardot, announced last week, the list of 
principal singers at Birmingham includes Mesdames 
Castellan and Clara Novello,—Signor Tamberlik, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The band, 
of which the importance as an attraction was safe 
in the keeping of Signor Costa, is this year to con- 
sist of one hundred and forty players,—making, 
with the chorus, a mass of more than five hundred 
persons. The force of this body will be tested to 
the uttermost in Beethoven’s ‘Choral Symphony,’ 
which will be performed at one of the concerts. 
The sacred and secular fragments of Mendelssohn’s 
music just published will also be performed. 

The principal singers at the Hereford Festival, 
which will intervene betwixt those of Birming- 
ham and Norwich, are announced to be, Madame 
Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Williams, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Lockey, Phillips, and Herr Formes. 
The oratorios performed will be, ‘The Creation,’ 
‘ The Messiah,’ ‘St. Paul,’ and ‘The Last Judg- 
ment.’ The only novelty mentioned for the even- 
ing concerts is Mr. A. Mellon’s Concert Overture, 
of which favourable mention was made in our re- 
port of his concert. The ‘‘Glee and Madrigal 
Union,” however, are announced as a feature. 

By a slip of the pen last week [ante, p. 827], 
Mr. W. Bartholomew was named as the translator 
of the words of the posthumous ‘Six Songs’ (Op. 
99) of Mendelssohn, then noticed. This is not 
stated to be the case on the title-page. 

No dramatic chronicle of 1852 can be complete 
that does not contain some notice of Sirius as a 
manager. That he has filled Vauxhall during the 
past month is no wonder,—seeing that Vauxhall 
has this year ‘‘come out as good as new,” with 
more lamps than ever,—all manner of scenic novel- 
ties, in the shape of little dioramas and cosmoramas, 
which have broken out in unexpected places,—and 
picturesque arrangements of ruins and casts of 
sculpture. Then, there are singers serious, senti- 
mental, and farcical,—a spick and span new ballet 
trippingly executed and trimly put on the stage— 
balloon ascents, blazing fireworks, &c.—Seconded 
by like energy on the part of its proprietors, and by 
the superior beauty of the Gardens, Sirius has also 





filled the purse or ae of Cremorne ;—while; 
a more eastward direction, portentous counds a 
explosion and monstrous eruptions of rockets “4 
ing all manner of coloured fires at their tails, he, 
night by night reminded quiet persons ata distance 
that, whereas Vauxhall and Cremorne are 

the Surrey Zoological Gardens are not 
There, M. Jullien with his orchestra, and Mr, Dan. 
son with his deceitful pictures and edifices ( ‘ 
they build their A®tnas and other volcanos at the 
Surrey Gardens), are now, as in former 
entertaining the town with a “vengeance” 
Meanwhile, the remarkable temperature of the 
current summer is recording itself abroad as wel 
as at home in odd theatrical incidents. A letter 
from Berlin mentions, that at a representation 
by Mdlle. Rachel of ‘Phédre,’ in the presence of 
Royalty (with empty benches), so intolerable wag 
found the heat, that the curtain was made to fil} 
nem. con. at the end of the third act.—That array, 
gossip, the Old Play-goer of Paris, too, is remindai 
by the fervid climate of 1852 of the weather jn 
which Berton’s charming opera ‘ Aline, reine de 
Golconde’ first saw the light. Then, the. mal 
spectators, unable any longer to bear the atmosphere 
of such a furnace as the Opéra Comique, turned ty 
the ladies in the boxes and requested to be allowed 
to take off their coats. Permission was granted 
and ‘ Aline’ gained its first success in polite Pars 
before an audience which it would have shocked 
Mrs. Trollope’s heart to see. 

Rumour states that Madame Grisi will probably 
not go to Russia this winter. What the opera of 
H.M. the Czar is to do for a prima donna seems 
a question hard to answer,—it being under. 
stood that reasons of etiquette prevent the appear- 
ance of Madame Sontag there. Never, in shor, 
has there been such a golden time for thoroughly 
trained artists as at present. Never were better 


voices dropped by good fairies into babies’ cradles 
than during the last twenty years. Yet bewixt 
laziness and cupidity on the part of the singers, and 


mistaken notions of what the singer should not do 
on the part of the composers, it seems possible 
that ten years hence nota solitary woman or man 
may be found capable of singing first-rate music 
in first-rate style. This should be looked to by 
every one concerned before it is too late.—A 
late number of the Gazette Musicale, however, con- 
tains a letter from Herr Rellstab of Berlin speak- 
ing in the highest praise of the young Swedish lady 
whom we recently announced,—and whose name 
proves to be not Westerland, but Westerstrand. 
‘She possesses the art of singing,” writes Her 
Rellstab, ‘‘in perfection; her organ is peerless as 
to quality and as to charm: in its com rising to 
F altissimo; so that the part of the Queen of Night 
in ‘ Die Zauberflite’ naturally falls to her.” Malle. 
Westerstrand will commence her German career 
in the Opera-house at Berlin. 

Foreign papers tell us that the Stockholm Ac- 
demy of Music has received a valuable accession 
in the bequest of M. Mayer, a merchant of that 
place, who has by will left to that establishment 
his valuable musical library and collection of five 
hundred and forty-three musical instruments be- 
longing to all the quarters of the globe. A medal 
has been struck in recognition of M. Mayer's bene- 
ficence.—Our contemporaries further promise that 
among the novelties of music in Austria, there will 
be performed during the autumn at Vienna an oper 
entitled ‘ Undine,’ with music by that distinguished 
Russian amateur and violin-player, Col. Lvoff.—At 
the same time, we are told, that in the Colonel’s 
capital city of St. Petersburgh, a great success has 
been this spring obtained at the National Oper 
house by the ‘Battle of Koulikovo,’ a work by 
the young Russian composer M. Rubinstein. 

The new three-act opera by M. Reber is in active 
preparation at the Opéra Comique of Paris.—M. 
Mathieu, yet another tenor who is to do great 
things, has made his first appearance at the Grand 
Opéra, in the doleful ‘ Lucie de Lammermoor. — 
The inauguration of the Statue of Lesueur, at Abbe 
ville, is fixed to take place on the 10th of August 
The Cantata to be performed on the occasion is by 
M. Thomas. 


It was mentioned some little time since, that 
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er, after the fashion of Gluck and M. 
and others, who have conceived 
emselves to be—or who have been—innovators 
in theatrical Art,—has published the three Opera- 
hooks of his writing for which he himself has com- 
pred the music, with a lengthy preface explanatory 
{his revolutionary designs. We have read this 
ple carefully, and think that we fathom Herr 
agner’s meaning,—but who dares speak with 
certainty when a German transcendentalist 
int upon destructive progress is the preface- 
t—-So far as we understand Herr Wag- 
y's defence of himself and depreciation of his 
lecessors, there is nothing to call for a sepa- 
rate notice—no canon of composition or de-com- 
ition propounded, in his ‘Mittheilung an seine 
ag which was not handled in our remarks 
a Dr. Liszt’s enthusiastic pamphlet concern- 
ing Herr Wagner’s opera ‘Lohengrin’ [Athen. 
No. 1254]. To enter the lists seriously against one 
ghodeclares in Herr Wagner’s point-blank fashion 
that all the forms which Music has taken, pro- 
eeding from the developement of such elements 
gmelody, harmony, rhythm, are merely so many 
gbitrary fashions of the hour,—to ask him on 
what grounds an iconoclast like himself can defend 
sy necessity for sonority, clearness, rhythm, or 
executive brilliancy in the orchestra,—would be sim- 
ply to abuse our readers’ patience. Herr Wagner 
nnounces, in conclusion, that he will write no more 
operas. His ‘Death of Siegfried’ is to be a drama, 
declaimed by singers, with an orchestra :—wherefore 
chaunted instead of spoken we suspect that neither 
Herr Wagner nor Dr. Liszt could tell.—Upon such 
fmitless devices and efforts the gossip, not the 
dose and logical critic, is the fit censor,—especially 
since we do not fear that the disease will infect 
many valuable members of society, spread wide, 
or last long. Time was when M. Berlioz did more 
brilliant battle against conventionalism than Herr 
Wagner does now ; but the violence of his attacks 
in person and in precept has been of late sensibly 
nitigated. We have noted his wish for reconcili- 
atin with established and intelligible usages in- 
dicated in his ‘ Faust ;’ and were the other day 
nore than ordinarily amused by finding in his 
jeuilleton commending M. Gounod’s share in the 
new drama ‘ Ulysse,’ and referring to other clas- 
sical dramas with choruses, an objection taken 
against Mendelssohn’s ‘Athalie’ music because 
of “a certain dryness in some of its melodies.” 
That work, we ought to add, was otherwise enthu- 
iastically commended. 

We are informed that Madame Thillon, whose 
success in America is great, will extend her tour 
wfar as San Francisco,—where Madame Biscacci- 
anti has been already singing with much profit to 
herself.—We have been used to fancy that the anec- 
dotes of Madame Camargo, Mdlle. Guimard, and 
Malle. Sallé—regaled, in the palmy days of Parisian 
ballet, with purses of gold flung to them on their 
benefit nights, by the frequenters of the Grand 
Opéra at Paris—had little more to do with our own 
timesthan some fairy history vouched for by Madame 
D’Aulnoy. We have smiled, as at some obsolete 
extravagance, while reading in Walpole’s ‘Cor- 
tspondence,’ how the Macaronis of London made 
up “a purse of six hundred guineas” for Madlle. 

einel—the Elssler of her day—on a like occasion. 
These prodigal bounties, however, are in course of 
reproduction at Adelaide, Melbourne, and Port 
Philip. Letters from our new Eldorado tell us 
that Miss Sara Flower has been there greeted with 
ingots and nuggets flung at her on the stage,— 
though by cognoscenti rather different from those 
commemorated by Walpole ;—the bushmen de- 
sribed in the Rev. Mr. Mereweather’s useful and 
graphic ‘ Life on Board an Emigrant Ship,’ who, 
in sheer wantonness, order stirrups of gold to ride 
about in, or “‘ the brawny women in dirty gowns 
and heavy walking boots, that tramp up and down 
the chief street of the towns, and attract notice as 
male representatives of ‘the new aristocracy.’” 
— “Non olet,” however, may be the reply and apo- 
logy of the musical professor unable to make a 
fortune fast enough or indeed to lay by a fortune 
atall—in Old England.—We learn, too, that Mrs. 
Fiddes—best known by her maiden name of Miss 
Harriet Cawse—is immediately going, if not already 


gone, to the New World, there to exercise her 


musical talent. 


A few lines will suffice to record the close of the 
summer dramatic season at Drury Lane Theatre, 
the new tragedian not having acted long enough 
to be ‘‘a nine days’ wonder,”—-and thie postpone- 
ment of ‘Jack Sheppard’ at the Adelphi. Though 
we hope that the cause stated—Mrs. Keeley’s tardy 
recovery from her accident—will soon pass away, 
we no less earnestly hope, for every one’s sake, 
that the postponement of the piece will be sine die. 





MISCELLANEA 


Discoveries at Athens.—A letter from Athens, of 
the 4th, states that on the previous day the King 
of Greece visited the Acropolis to examine the 
antiquities recently discovered there by M. Beulé, 
a Frenchman. Some of the excavations made 
under his directions have brought to light the last | 
steps of the staircase which led to the principal | 
entrance, and the surrounding wall of the citadel. 
The steps are in Pentellic marble, and not a joint 
of them has been displaced. The door is twelve 
feet high, and of the Doric order. The lintel and | 
the casing of the door are in a single block of 
marble. The wall is twenty-one feet in height. | 
It is composed of different kinds of marble. At 
its base are pedestals and fragments of the Roman 
epoch. Theupper part, on the contrary, is arranged 
with a certain taste, and comprises the entablature 
of several Doric temples anterior to Pericles. 
Above the architrave is placed the frieze, with its | 
trigliphs in stone and its metopes in marble, in the | 
same style as the first Parthenon. The cornice | 
does not crown the wall, but is in its turn sur- 
mounted by an elegant attic formed of fresh archi- 
traves and cornices which belonged to the interior 
of the temple. M. Beulé had commenced another 
excavation in the south-west angle of the great 
bastion, to discover the construction of the western 
wall. He has found two other arches in perfect 
preservation, but they do not date further back 
than the middle ages or the Byzantine epoch. 
Several fragments of architecture and sculpture, 
and twenty-three inscriptions have been discovered. 
A bas-relief, well executed, represents eight young 
Athenians dancing. 

Book Clubs and their Seerctaries.—No. 11, Mark Lane.— 
On the 2ist of June appeared in the Times the following 
advertisement. — “Book Clubs and their Secretaries. — 
Whereas a bequest of considerable value has lately been 
made to the funds of all established Book Clubs over Eng- 
land, on certain conditions,—all Secretaries are invited to 

icate i diately full particulars of the Book 
Society to which they severally belong.”—As the Secre- 
tary of the Amicable Book Society, established in 1794, I 
replied to it,—and forwarded a copy of the rules and a list 
of the members. A few days ago I received a letter from 
Mr. Hookham, of Old Bond Street, calling my attention to a 
New Quarterly Review, inthe next number of which was to 
appear an article, ‘On the Constitution and Management of 
Book Societies and upon the most certain, efficient and 
economical of the various methods of obtaining their suppli 
of New Works.’ He politely offers to forward a copy of any 
of the “ published numbers” (not the new number in ques- 
tion) on the receipt of thirty postage stamps. This commu- 
nication is addressed to me as the Secretary of the Amicable 
Book Society, and is the only result of my reply to the ad- 
verti t in questi I have discovered that the party 
who inserted the advertisement is connected in some way 
with Mr. Hookham, and probably writes for the New 
Quarterly Review ; and as I have reason to think that the 
mode adopted of finding out the Book Societies which exist 
in England has been based upon a questionable statement, 
I venture to ask your opinion of the matter. 

Lam, &c. Gro, CLARIDGE. 

















To CorrespoxpEnTs.—W. W.— Another Graduate (but 
not yet a member) of the University of London—J. & W.— 
received. 

C.—A Correspondent who desires to communicate under 
this signature, has been—and is—very pressing with us to 
correct our contemporaries, authors and gossips, in a matter 
of misquotation into which, as he shows, Byron himself, 
with all his expressed admiration for Pope, fell, in a note 
to ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’—and which most 
of our readers will probably recognize as current in society. 
Our objection has not been of the kind which our Corre- 
spondent supposes:—but we have not space, nor are we 
properly called on, to devote an article to the correction of 
another journal. We are willing, however, to satisfy him 
by stating, in few words, that he is desirous of restoring to 
its integrity through our columns the constantly misquoted 
couplet of Pope :— 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 








EDINBURGH 
EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by PROFESSUR JAMESON. No. 105. 


This Number contains important and interesting Memoirs and 
Communications on Geology, Zoology, Paleontology, Meteorology, 
Ethnology, Physical Geography, Chemistry, the Arts, and Results 
of the Great Exhibition of 1*51, &c. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Green, Brown 
&1 ans, London. 


T HE BRITISH PALAZOZOIC ROCKS and 
F osetia. By Professor SEDGWICK and Professor M*COY. 

oy: 0. 

Parr II. Dessription of the British Paleozoic Fossils added by 
Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardian Collection of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; with Figures of the new and imperfectly known 
Species. By F. M‘COY, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
Queen's College, Belfast. 

lst Fasciculus, (Radiata and Articulata.) 16s. 

2nd Fasciculus, (Lower and Middle Paleozoic Mollusca.) 108. 


ust 
3rd Fasciculus, completing the Palwontology. (1n the press. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Cambridge: 
John Deighton; Macmillan & Co. 











__. This day is published, feap. 8vo. price 68. 
ZEN ONI; Poems. By Antnur J. Monsy, B.A. 
“ A work whose originality occasionally startles, and whose 
beauty frequently enchants.” 
___ London: John Ollivier,59,Pall Mall, 


"his day is published, price és. 
HE LAUREL AND THE PALM. 
By Mrs. CHALLICE, Author of * The Vil School Féte.” 
London: John Olivier, 59, Pall Mall. ae 


NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
Large post 4to. price 10s. 6d. fancy binding, 

Dedicated, by permission, to Professor Wilson, (with a Portrait,) 

as STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX; 

A New Version by DAVID VEDDER. 

Author of ‘ Orcadian Sketches,’ and other Works. 

With 15 Illustrations in Tinted Lithography by Gustav Canton, 
of Munich and Diisseldorf, and Scuenck and Macrarvang, 
Edinburgh. 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; 

John Menzies, Princes-street, Edinburgh ; and James M‘Glashan, 

Sackville-street, Dublin. 


MRS. CHISHOLM. 

Just published, with a Portrait, in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
N EMOIRS of Mrs. CAROLIN CHISHOLM, 

with an Account of her Philanthropic Labours in India, 
Australia,and England. By ENEAS MACKENZIE. To which 
is added the Rules, Regulations, &c. of The Family Colonization 
Society— Who should emigrate. 

Webb, Millington & Co. 5, Wine Office-court. 





This day, in one thick 8vo. volume, with Maps and Tinted 
Lithographs, price 
y ESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET: the 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Loudon: Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


For the Month of August. 


—— 





I. 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in 


NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. 
By J. E. SULLIVAN, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
II 


NAOMI WORKSWORTH: 


A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


itl. 
TWO YEARS on the FARM of 
UNCLE SAM. 


With SKETCHES of HIS LOCATION, NEPHEWS and 
PROSPECTS. 


By CHARLES CASEY. 


Post 8vo, 108. 6d, [Now ready. 


IV. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL: 


A NOVEL. 
By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 


3 vols. post 8vo. (Vow ready. 


Vv. 
A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 
Or, AUSTRALIA in 1852. 
By JOHN SHAW, M.D. F.G.8. F.L.S. 


Small 8vo., 78. (On Tuesday next. 
vi. 
New Volume of ‘ Bentley's Shilling Series.’ 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
CHARACTER. 


By MRS. GORE, 
Author of * Mothers and Daughters,’ “ecil, &c. 
Forming the Twelfth Volume of ‘ Bentley’s Shilling Series.” 





The rest is all but leather or prunella. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 
3, QUAI MALAQDAIS, 
Near the Pont pes Ars, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. boca ome Mg and ROLANDI, Berners- 
At the rate of One ‘Shilling jor a Franc, 
——>—— 

ABECEDAIRE FRANCAIS ILLUSTRE, 
ALBUM CONTENANT ‘500 GRAVURES, 
A LVUSAGE DES PETITS ET DES GRANDS 
ENFANTS. 


Exercices de Lectures Frangaises suivis de notions é1émentaires 
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WOUVEAUX ; sneicinaruns 
ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS; ITALIEN-FRANGAIS ; ALLEMAND- 
FRANCAIS; ESPAGNOL-PRANGAIS : 
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ph terli néaire et juxta- 
linéaire, notions aan , des petits my des fables et sen- 
fences ch es, de courtes lecons sur Vhistoire naturelle et les 
sciences, lectures courantes, notions de calcul, etc. Le tout orné 
dun trés-grand nombre de gravures et vignettes sur bois, chaque 
abécédaire forme un joli volume in-12, cartonné, d’environ 250 


ANGLAIS-FRANQAIS, 4fr. 
ALLEMAND-FRANCAIS, 3 fr. 50c. 
ITALIEN-FRANCAIS, 3fr. 50. 
ESPAGNOL-FRA} gals, 3fr. 50c. 

Ces oavrages, , parfaitement appropriés aux besoins de l’enfance, 
ont le double avan a varieee de la matiere et des illustra- 
tions, d’amuser et d natruire les enfants. En outre, ils classes 
dans leur u variée de mots étrange’ rs, qui 
les fait, pour ainsi dire, préluder en s'amusant a l'étude desi langues 
actuelle. 





condition indispensable d’avenir pour la génération 


NOUVEAUX GUIDES DE CONVERSA- 
TIONS MODERNES 
ee ANGLAISES, ALLEMANDES, ITALIENNES, 
ESPAGNOLES ET PORTUGAISES, 
Ou, DIALOGUES USUELS ET FAMILIERS, 
et aux qui se livrent a 





Cc bl ux 
l'étude de ces langues. _ 
Cette collection, d’un format légant et portatif se compose de 
Vassemblage de diverses langues réunies, savoir, deux ensemble :— 
FRAN(AIS-ANGLAIS, FRANCAIS-PORTUGAIS, 
FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND, ANGLAIS-ALLEMAND, 
FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, ANGLAIS-ITALIEN, 
FRANGAIS-ESPAGNOL, ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL, 
Formant chacun 1 vol. petit in-24, cartonné, 1 fr. 50. 
Quatre Langues Réunies, savoir : 
FRAN(AIS, ANGLAIS, - cme et ITALIEN, 1 vol. petit 
in-2%, cartonné, 2 fr. 25 


FRANQAIS, ITALIEN, paraenes, et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. 
petit in- r- cartonné, 2 fr. 25 4 
Ju les Six Lan; Réunies, savoir 
FRANGAIS, ANGLAIS, AL. EMAND, ITALIEN, ESPAGNOL 
et PORTUGAIS, 1 vol. in 24, carré, 3 fr. 
PRONONCIATION FIGUREE. 
Ces mémes Conversations en Fran¢ais et en Anglais avec la pro- 
ees figurée de l’Anglais, 4 Pusage des Frangais. 1 vol. car- 
oun r. 25 ¢, 
The same in English and French with the figured pronunciation 
Hy ox yee French words for the use of the English. 1 vol. in boards, 


LES AVENTURES DE DE TELEMAQUE, 
N SIX LANGUES, 
FRANG ale, Pty ALLEMAND, ITALIEN, 
ESPAGNOL et PORTUGAIS. 
Paris, 1837. Un beau vol. in-4, 12 fr. 
On peut se procurer ume se seule langue en 1 vol. in-12, ou deux 


ies, savoir 
En Anglais, 3 fr. 50 c. En ‘Allemand, 4 fr. 
En Italien, 3 fr. 50 c. 
En E 


En Portugais, 4 fr. 
spagnol, 3 fr. 50 c. En Frangais, 2 fr. 50 c. 


Deux des langues ci-dessus en face une de l'autre forment 


vol. in-i2, savoir 
nglais et Francais, 6 fr. Anglais ‘et Italien, 7 f. 50 c. 
ftafien ct Francs jis, 7 fr. 50 c. 


Anglais et Es; nol, 7 fr. 50. 
bs ol et Frangais, 7 fr. 50. Anglais et Allemand, 7 fr. 50. 
Allemand et Frangais, 7 fr. 50. Anglais et Portugais, 7 7 fr. 50. 
Portugais et Francais,7 fr. 50. 


DICTIONNAIRES DIAMANTS. 


Contenant le Frangais, l’Anglais,1" an YAllemand et I Eereenel, 
mi ¢ 4 vol. in-32, papier vélin, brochés. 
. 12 fr., A relies 16 fr., au lieu de 26 


DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS. FRANCAIS et 
FRANGAIS- ANGLAIS, contenant tous les mots adoptés dans 
les deux | es, rédigé d’aprés les meilleures autorités, par 
TIBBLNS. Paris,2 aoe en 1 vol. in-32, pap. vél., 3 fr.—Relié 
fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS et 
FRAN(AIS-ITALIEN, contenant plus de 10,000 mots omis 
dans les autres dictionnaires portatifs, par BARBERI, revu et 
augmenté d’explications grammaticales, par RONNA. Paris, 

ee | = 1 vol. in-32, papier vélin, 3 fr.—Relié fagon maro- 
quin. , 


DICTIONNAIRE ALLEMANT D- FRAN NGATS | 
et FRANGAIS-ALLEMAND, 
tionnaires publiés dans les deux langues. m4 pias 5 particulere 
ment sur ceux de Mozin et de Thibdaut, par DEY. 
Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-32, Bao vein 3 3 ‘ia Relié fagon 
maroquin. 4 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ESPAGNOL-FRANCAIS et 
FRANGCAIS-ESPAGNOL, d’aprés les dictionnaires de l’Aca- 
démie ole, de ' Académie Frangaise, de Laveanx, Boiste 
et autres, par D.’G. TRAPANI. Paris, 2 tomes en 1 vol. in-a8, 
3 fr.—Relié fagon maroquin. 4 fr. 








Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


RISH ETHNOLOGY, SOCIALLY AND 
POLITICALLY CONSIDERED. embracing a General Out- 

line of the Celtic and Saxon Races, with Practical Inferences. By 
GEORGE ELLIS, M.B., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


Irelan: 
One of the wisest, most sagacious, and most practical works the 
Press has of late ven to us.”— 
“* We confidently recommend the work to all who have the cause 
of Ireland at heart Tait’s 
.A clever book, that treats of the subject with uncommon 
ability. and we recommend its extensive perusal.” '— The 
e know not if we ever encountered a book coming from Ire- 
ee which takes more rational views of | the means cons of improving 


“Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Hamil 
Adams & Co. ode ee _ 


HALE MANURE and NAPHTHA COM- 
PANY, established for the Production of Manures, Naphtha, 
o Jet Varnish Paint, Mineral Spirit, Machine Vil, and Asphal- 


The’ business and interest of the Bitumi Shale C. 
now amalgamated with this Company. 
Capital, 50,000/., in 50,000 Shares of 11. each, to be paid up in full; 
without further liability. 
Completely Registered. 
Offices, 145, —— ‘hames-street, London. 











are 


The Hon. Frederick G. Pa on Ponsonby, Mount-street, 
rosvenor-square. 
James W 


9. Gilling pare, oe 
Ipton-areve. 
ae 
i Ee * Bell e ao Lancashi 
Leourt, Throgmorton — 
. 4, Harcourt-buil 
A ae ee — 
orton-street. 
open to ba i) to their number. 
PR = an cteor Howard Fellows, Esq. 
Solicitor—Harry 8. Styan, Esq., 4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street. 
This Seger ts has been em yreay = the pu moet Ee felly 
developing t ness carried on he Bitum: Com- 
pany, and of eaprovin hee Tmanufactures of that Com: y ay ty the the 
copzeauen, advisa' t and other Company 9 
relation to Manures, mis Oils, hy 
"rhe Works, Plant, &e., of the Bitaminoes Shale Company, which 
are in the most t complete order, with their leases, goodwill, , and 
entire interest and business have d by the D: 


CAve. 7,°59 
et 


Tite CHRISTIANS HOPE. ..! DEATH, 

Series of Sermons on the Burial Servi the Ghana 
the late J. EN DELL TYLER B.D, Rec 

Gilerinthe. ields, and Canon Residentiary of 

London : John W. Suberéomn, Westen 


ee 
HE LOVE OF JESUS OUR Law 
oe ed im the Chere, of “Our 
Sea,” Croom’s Hill, Greenw the Rev. HENRY BE 
NID GMA. late Arc hdeacon ester. To which is 
a History and Description of the Church, with Three 
The whole forms an inetractive, in interesting, and 


work, 
patronage. la. a; 
_. The profits will be devoted to the -{ 
the district - Poor Schelat 
Published by Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, Portma, 


square; and T. Jones, 63, Paternoster-ro’ 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 








IL 
Iner. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 22¢ Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’ S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEO RY: with BETES STORY APPENDIX, ang 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 

forthe Use of we - > for Self-instru: tio on. 

Author of the* “History ny of Maritime an ait nland Discovery; 
uthor ° ime and In! 
he Negroland of the 
- | ay is the vest es of the Elemente which has yet appeared, 
1 use 0! 


y bo! ‘author 
has bo! Ly and simplified the re reasoning. “The fe rt 
on Geometrical —- int the Appendix are of great value; and 
the 8 will be found useful be to 
vopiies — and nena” ition of the universal introduction 

n w 
t aia study naivested of the diffusiveness — which Sema 
Alexandrian clothed his OS mageaggene Mr. © - Art 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise taba 
xed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the aa the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—. r. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict own motte, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, for fellow in 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ble 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the fey their “ve = oes the correctness of their rey 


soni: Civil Engineer "s Journal. 

mM. Cooley has non = edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, ay ing atten on to the wants of 
learners, cannot we add that it is rm 
markable for its ) x ~t ete, that its form is 
and price moderate. we + \-—~ in a yaad for it an exter 
'— Dublin 











of pod Shale Manure = N + yy show th for Se sum of 30,0001.; 
ow th 


have e part of i ceuncense 3 
of their im, 

n paid-up Shares of —— Company. 

t to the sum of 26,5001 by the issue of the re- 
met, 26,500 Shares ; a considerable number of which have been 
taken up, and the Company is now completel y n order 
to remove one of the greatest objections incidental to J oint-Stock 
Companies, the promoters have subscribed for a further number, 
for which Certificates, with an undertaking to transfer when re- 
foe it will te isonel, in exchange for the usual mea receipt 

r 1. per Share, to parties who may object to signing the Deed of 


ment. 
“The COMPANY'S PRESENT WORKS are capable, upon a 
of a clear profit of upwards of 
10, raond gf annum : but, in order to | meet the large and increasing 
demand for the Manure, it is intended to erect more extensive 
premises for manufacturing the Shale and other Manures.and the 
various products hereafter a eg nie are prepared from a 
peculiar fatty schistus. rich of animal 
and vegetable sematen. deposited in inexhaustible strata, under a 
— of about 2,500 acres, of which the present Company has the 


poly. 

— The SHALE MANURE, which has all the valuable 
perties derived from the presence of Charcoal, Phosphate of Lime, 
and Sulphate he of Ammonia, enriched by mineral grease and che- 
mical wastes. To this Seaneh of their business the Directors 
attach great importance ; it is one of the most valuable discoveries 
introduced for many years to the notice of the Agricultural World. 
The attention of the public is invited to the numerous Testimo- 
nials received on the subject, as affording the best evidence of its 
value, ——: 7. ey Se A Guano, for both root and ce: crops. 

2nd. —A pure Mineral Spirit of great 
m..%. — iillecsinatiog power, particularly adapted for Burning 
in Mines, Quarries, and out-door situations in general ; for combi- 
nation with seed and fish oils, thereby increasing their brilliane % 
and diminishing their cost; also for the Solution of Gums, India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha, &c. ‘Contracts can be i immediately entered 
into for the ~hee make of this article. 

A JE ARNISH PAINT, of unrivalled brilliancy, o 
will stand 4 degree o of heat without shrinking or melting; 
can be recommen with great confidence, to Railway Com 
Ship Builders, Engineers, Founders, Agricultural Implemen’ 
Makers, Packing Paper Makers, and others. Its peculiar pro; 
ties are—drying rapidly,and covering a much greater surface t! 
any other paint ; preventing rust on iron, and the rot in wood, by 
filling up the pores with a solid material ; ;.it is not ai by 
acids, and one coat is sufficient _to give a brilliant counselled sur- 
face. It has been tested by the Select Committee of Her Majesty 
Board of Ordnance at Woolwich, and has received their unquali- 
fied approbation and patronage (see Testimonials) ; also by nume- 
rows Railwa Companies and private establishments. 

CHIN E OIL.—This is extensively used in many Mines, 
m2. &e., netchen cating powers due to the pre- 
sence of Paraffine. (See Testimonials.) 

CONTRACTS have been offered to the Company for more than 
the whole of the Naphtha and Machine Oil that can be made at the 
ay works. In consequence of the above-mentioned monopoly 

he Raw Material, offers have likewise been made for very large 
abantities of the Raw Shale, at a price remunerating te 





the new undertakio 
the yo of 








e Com- 


Pevith a judicious expenditure of 2,500. on the present works at 
Wareham, the Directors would be enabled considerably to increase 
the produce of that establishment. 

The obtainable quantities and the market value of the Com- 
pany’s varied products have long been determined. To realize the 
estimated profits, it only remains for the Proprietors, with the aid 
of capital and of their obtained experience, to carry out on an ex- 
tensive fag the arrangements for sales which have already been 


en 
In cuplenation of of } od x parently large profits anticipated, it 
ust be rem Manure which enters so greatly into 
the estimates rr a rer ar OL 10s. per ton, is in effect mostly com- 
posed of substances which remain after the extraction and purifi- 
cation of the oils, &c. 
The Company are in the Foreign 
dorms, of Raving a large export etthelr Sd — ~ manu- 
ured 
Soeteniene | for Prospectuses, Information, and Shares to Mr. 
Edward Routh, No. 32, Throgmorton-street, and Mr. William 
Joseph t No. 7. Tokenhouse- ard, Stock and Share Brokers; 
or to Mr. Algernon M. Pollock, x. Beoretaky, os the Offices of the 
Company, 145, Upper T 








ive iversity 

“The pee comet = edition of "Euclid, * On the Stndy 
of Mathematics,’ contains e sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intents his hook for the Coe | of schools.. 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to mabet the study of Euclid easy to a, 


11. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 
My ivgs Vy ees RATED; PN ates 
a 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
pony from —o rst Six Books of Euclid are illustratedinitby 


me rte propod poupeniins are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest eatest manner ; so that the work m: justly claim 
(what oS ppetreees to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”— 
ake the len a collection of deduced cael caleu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo 
metrical Dublin University Magazine. 
* Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.” —New ny 2 Magazine. 
ises in the valuable Appendir, 


e 
on in'the ike Key, pees must, eres become — 











-_ demonstra’ 
portant — in the eyes 
of dtudents™ — United Service 





iil. 
In feap. 8vo. price 14. 6d. 


C OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 184~- 
8, we Pall Mall, London. 


_ROnORARY PRpSIDES TS. 
- YL aay 





Earl of Court 
Earl Leven ona Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Ear! of Stair 
Earl Somers 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, E 
y-Chairman—Charles 


H. Blair Avarn Esa. J.a. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident | F.C. Tear a 

Charles Berwick C Esq. 77s Railton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 

D. @. Henriques, Esq. Thsmue Thorby, Eon, 

MEDICAL OrzuCEns. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. D.8, Bennett-st. 9 James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48 , Berners-stree 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to ae a, 

1847, is as follows :— 








Sum added /Sum added 


Sum 
ata | time Assured. | to Policy | to Policy at 





ae ee 


*10 
— a 5 4 





£5,000 |i ee fos 6 8 £7a7 10 0 


7 years a 157 10 0 


l year ll 5 0 





* ee the ine A year oo & perso 
ta r e ann’ 
ich is 2. 18. sd. in 184 a7 he had paid'in premiums 168 18. Sj 

M4 t th fits cen annum on the su 
(whieh is $22. 108. — Ai for each 1,000) he had 1571. 106. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, neverth less, are on the most moderatescale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first 
surance is for Life. informati: 
cation to the Resident Director. 
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HE CORPORATION of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is the only Office in, which 


of MUT ASSURANC. one < 
Ad mi piea su T fgpesed ene, of tL 


jice, as in 2 ion o the bey 
of ~yt travell r residence al 
vances on the we of the Policies, ¢ the herula: |b 
the administration, lil 
soe rinciple. 


Rapert. containing a Statement of the 
a tution, Form of , and ey! infor- 
be obtained on application the Head Office in 


orat 
E in LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
The OFFIC GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


=NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Establ 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
1 King, W iiam-street, Lon oat tg or the Assurance of 


Py ‘Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Na 








val Services. 


Directors. 
r Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chat 
si Swart Es = F Stes ten, Esq. 
rancis ’ 
arles Otwa, , Esq. 
William } , Esq. 
Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
—_ M'Ghie Willcox, Esq. 


Gostone Robert Hich 3 
William po at, Esq. paptieats 
Bankers— Bank of asians. an oe Currie & Co. 
“George Barrows, M. tb Fats ts 6 wendish- 
Physician—Geor ws, ‘aven uare, 
“4 — David Jones, 7 


the Universal Life Assurance Society 
& en Prafuaton of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
tivee-fourths of the —_ a the assured, is ss to offer 
gat advantages ; to those 


ose parties who y wish to 
their prepertian of profit to the poneaiion of future 


The following table will show the result of the last division of 
as declared on the 12th of May, 1852, to «= persons wae 








PROFESSOR MUSPRATT TO MR. ALLSOPP. 
“T have carefully analyzed samples of your Ales, and find that 
o- do not contain @ particle of any injurious su' I and 
— 4 used your Aha years, with 
: ia their purit 


oe, = scientific su: 
of in. tious matter ; a8 —+ y = 


y tone to the 5 

“ "SHERIDAN Sane Ls R.8.E. 

“College of Chemistry, Member of yal Iris! a heey 
Liverpool. and of la ’ Encouragement. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may be 
obtained in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards from the 
Brac bat Sempron Somts and from the under- mentioned 
ey “ 61, King William-street, City. 
VERPOOL at Cook-street. 
1 NCHESTER..at Ducie-place. 
DLEY ..at Burnt Tree. 
SGOW. et 115, St. Vincent-street. 
rit -at Ulster Cham! Dame-s 
MINGHAM..at Market Hall. 
In either of which places a list of respectable a= om 
the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same pri rom 
the Brewery ) may at any time be seen. ‘No. 3) 


SILVER TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES.— 


A.B. SAVORY & SONS, 14, Cornhill, have recently finished 
are of — Vand 





treet. 














supply 





several new — of the above articles." Thi 

elegant design and of the highest finish. The following have 

fhe Prince of Wales's ) Bottern, The Louis-Quatorze Pattern, 

aped and e richly chased. 

Strong Silver Tea i vE12 100 Seeng. silver "Tea oe £ 4 100 

Bt tto Sugar 7 70) Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 56 
to Cream Ewer, silt 4 ™ ; Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 18 6 

Ditto Coffee Pot . et) Ditto Coffee Pot .. .W7170 


£39 1 £47 10 6 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms contains the 
Mor and descriptions of Silver Fists. of London manufacture. 
copious information + my Electro-plated 
Ware, illustrated with engravings. be had grat or will 
be forwarded, post free, on application. A B SAVORY 
an ee Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite th 
n 


DENTS Fi PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
NT bees 1 Public that, 
addition te hb oak Crouometers, Watehen and Ciccks 
of his own bad. Ey he has received from his re gh | 
Switzerland a very elegant assortment of superior hn os ané 
Watches, Guineas; Gentlemen's, 10" guineas; Youths "Bileer 
urable Lever W: é 


guineas —E. 
DENT. Watch and Clockmaker by appointment'to the . 
R.H. ce Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Ri ne 
Biend tn *2), 33, Sipe, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PSxBTRATING HAIR b. 
‘he Tooth Brush the rtant advantage 

hly into the divisions ae on aad is * 


Ss ree Clothe 








= Brushes, 


ewsful mann 
By | manne phones & moore — Metcalfe & Co, Oo ane are as ed to 
secure customers uxury of agenuine a 
Only at METCALFE,BING GLEY & Co's Sol  Helablishinent 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stree 
tatien.— Bowens of the words“ From seesentnar"abented by 
ou ses. 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 


Hey SCALCINED MAGNESIA sentiones 
i On k WM. HENRY, Manufacturing Chemists, 
by Maser. Tr it. is sold in bottien, At rice 28, 9d., or with lase 








= on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
the 


pers ai for 
their various agents in the metropolis, one y+ y- the Uni 
T of eac F 
crbery ‘arti 
Churchyard ; Bons 

Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Sa’ 
similar Stamp, 

ao ats AROMATIC BI SI RIT . OF P VINEGAR th the invention 
of that article. 





Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless names are en- 
bot 
“0 d in London, wholesale, by Messrs. 
wory & Co. 
gt -street ; Sanger, Ons wapemeens 4 0 =; — st of the venders of 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation 





etre day paid six annual premiums, being 
Gper cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found a 

liberal eee if the original premiums be com 
offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 


Reduced 
Date of 
Policy, 


Original | 
Assured. | Premium, | 





£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


£19 6 8 
belare 8 
12th May.) 1900 4215 0 
tow. 1,000 66 11 8 

Bk =! India—Messrs. Braddon & Co. Cal 
& Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Dowben. 


MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18,KING WILLIAM-STREET, cITY. Established 1838, 
Thomas Nesbitt: Beg, Deval y-Chairman, 
Baldwin, _ —“. wens Jameson, Esq. 





John N N ath ig 
Sq. 


mee Phillips, 


Daniel Sutton, “a. 

Pine OB. Bellingham oolsey, Esq. 
The Gortnane 4 of the Company by a every an of risk 
manreted with Life The and 


we be paid ae half-yearl, or othe: 
allowed of one-third of th streties death, or halfthe 
icies 





aint for five years, on en out for the whole of life. 
in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
amy extra um, and the rates for the East and West Indies 
ae peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 
ies may be made absolute Securities. 
Great facilities given for the rr ment or Transfer of Policies. 
are made on Merigeas of reeholds, Leaseholds, and Life 
1 .—also to Policy-Holders with unexceptionable Per- 


Ge cng oe of pte entire Profits are appropriated 
 dtentio ‘ pi ~ 2 uested to th P. ti st 
? a is partic y o the new Prospectus ju: 
wued. requested tot RATRAY, Actuary. 





CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON, 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper,5 quires for 9d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
Wes, st Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
14 sticks for ls. © Plate engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collec’ 
Writing rt Travelling Cases, Work xes, Envelo; 
ks, Inkstands, Cutlery, &e., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage 


ees NOISELESS WHEELS.—Testimo- 


a ale, from fee re — Gentlemen who have experienced 
NOR and durab’ f this invention y be seen at the 
iin 63, ORriteR stot CAVENDISH. “SQUARE. The 
‘conomy of wear =e oe ane in horses’ labour, the ease of 
motion and aa ae Peay” referred to, Gun-Car- 
riage Wiss 8, Weslbeam ee Railway Trucks, are now being 
‘ithed, and |may be | seen at the Offi 





UPTURE._H, Newson earnestly solicits an 
spection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 

Ae rey Great Exhibition). Of the least possible sizeand weight, 
Le -adjusting, without strap, screw, joint, or other com- 
escapes for self- 
aepoetient. and testimonials to its unrivalled efficiency from 
Babington, Prof. Fergusson, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and other 
high authorities, sent gratis, on receipt of a stamp. 14, Percy- 
Tottenham-court-road. Mrs. Newson attends Ladies. — 

NB. moderate. 
[SFANTS' NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
:—“* We have seldom om anything so bea 


u- 
ual a the nursing bottles introduced by Elam of Oxford- 
p— They are perfect ar ec milk, biscuits, tna alll all kinds of food, 


laatic cial mo ever inv 

soft i ni cleanly and durable. hich m no infant Swill 

refuse, and w eter for weaning. renting by b and, or occasional 

toeae. are qui ver een by P thy | ELAM, 196 196, Oxford: 
3 or sent by post, extra. is stam, 

with my name address. Beware of imitations. 











HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 

newly-invented very small pouetel Waistcoat Pocket-glass. 

the size of a page | to discern minu yy yA at a distance o: 

from four to five mi ite is found to invaluable for 

pAcerine, = ab RTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, andGAME- 
KEEPERS. Price LESCOPE! 


—T S. Anew and 
rtant IN VENTION in TELESCOP ES, possessing such 
ery | pow 


that inches, with an extra eve: 
thet distinctly Jupiter's ae Saturn 
he Bouble Stare. 
sizes for the w: 
0 and Race-~ 


most im 
extrao’ 


’s Ri 
They su ie every other mans, € wt are of fall 
et, Shooting, Military pu &o.— 
with wonderful powers ute 
ly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.— Invaluable 
in; Invisible and all — of 
688. — 
urists, 39, ‘Albemarle-street, 


pera 
object can be clear! 


& 3 SOLOMONS, Gotigions 
Piccadilly, . opposite the Yor 


an 
Piccad Hotel. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 
STREET, LON aa en Furniture of every 


marked prices. per yard— 

tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; pute, = Sik and | Worsted 
os fabric) nearly two yards wid The best 
loor Cloths that can be made, cut to. v4 dimenslon se 8d. per 
ard. The oo Manufactory in London for P: ngs, 
nglish and French Decorations, adapted either to The Gottaae or 

the plansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished.— 

E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


EAL & SON'S gery ye CATA- 











IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
— fied Bs the calchonted, Dr. Un, a oe. to be of the 
rest and most lun ous quality, and inca) 
ost delicate skin or complexion, an yt often 3 4 aoe 4 
common perfumery. No. 1 " & ict Soups, price 6d. = lan; 
No, 2, Toilet Vinegar, 2s. 6d. ; enic Pomade, 1s. 6d.; 
No. 5, Hygienic Hair Wash, ie. is. sa ‘ya 6) Hygienic Dentfvice ifrice, 1a. 5 
o. 7, Cosmeti: '8.—So 
Sole Proprietor, E. RIMMEL. ”, d by all Perfumers Boho.” 
“ Of their sweet deaths, are sweetest odours made.”—Shakspeare. 


REIDENBACH announces that his LABO- 
RATORY of FLOWERS, 25, 4 » Soy Bond-street, will 
— to the Public on Monday 9% Seve 
ets for Handkerchiefs howe been dist led for the 
eet. of the very —. 
Ce 5 


ommactes, &c.in 





per ce, pone 
such choice as to be equal to any 4 24 mike Kingdom. 
B, 
The Old Establishment, 88, ro ak «a Te- 
mains unaJter 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 
Complexion. An ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARA- 
TION, of = efficacy in purifying the Skin from all Pimples, 
Spots, Freckl ‘an, and Tigeeeneens, producing a health 
freshness and yb rm yn FF of do — I. and a 
delicacy of the Hands an the heat and dust of 
Summer, and in cases of sun- — stings of insects, or 








LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent_free b 

sand Prices of upwards of One Hunpess different Bed- 
s, and also their priced List of —y yd have eevien, 
= addition to their usual stock, a great varie’ ~§! PARISIA. 
 tetud gupemaed both in wood and iron, which they have just 


im 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel, )T Court-road. 


ATHS.—TYLOR & PACE’S ILLUS- 

bp en CATALOGUE, heya)’ En ptage and 
Prices of all d eperiptiane of 5 HOT and COLD WA ATHS. 

SHOWER BATHs, CHILD REN'S. BATHS, and TOILETTE 

WARE. is now ready, and will be forwarded on application, post 

free. The PATENT’ ECONOMIC GAS BATH, to 7 4 suf- 

ficient quantity of water in ten mieten, is iy ed as ‘being 


Ben 








incidental 
its virtues have long and = been ac- 
knowledged.— Price 4s. 6d. and 88. 6d. per 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA DORO, combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most esteemed 
and valuable exotic Sewers a and plants, vies af say one being in 
yd ascendant. It retains its om and d orousness for 

ys. The rich aroma of —t-- istilied 
gently stimulating to the nerve, ‘t relieves the head, invigorates 
the system, and taken as a cooling uted with water), 
in cases of lassitude or fatigue. it FH found most cordial and restora- 
tive in its effects. Gentlemen, r smoking, by rinsing the apd 
with a small yy will find it restore reath to sweetn 
ont purity.—Price 3s. 6d. per bottle—Sold by A. ROWLAND & & 

ONS, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LON DON ; and by Chemists and 
oleate 


me is 





the most simple and cheaj eageet ever 
TYLOR & PACE, Manufac rs of f Baths. Iron Bedsteads, and 
Window Sunde, 313, OXFORD-STREET (two doors West of 
Hanover-square), and 3, QUEEN-STREET, Cheapside, London. 
HOWER BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
OOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of —— and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished = this a ea le 
— mas ” 4a oy to 5 Dunsess, Wee. 68 
0 308. ; Qe. 6d. to 298. A nt of 


: large asso} 
“ey t and id Cold ad Vaca and Camp Shower Baths. riToilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 40s. the set of three. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
The largest assortment of really London-made TEA URNS 
(including all the recent novelties, many of which are red 
-12 = is on SALE at WILLIAM s BURTON'S, from 278. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is wibhlAy 8. BURTON’S.— He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which 
are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
steads and Children’s Cots —_ a nporopriate P Beddin and Mat- 
tresses). Common Iron ; Portable Fold- 
ing Bedsteads, from 12s. €d.; *Partat Iron Bedst fitted with 
dovetail 7. and patent sacking, from 16s, 6d. ; and Cots, from 
208. each ; handsome Ornamental iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from 3l. 5s. to 311. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN Ly ag SHOW nooms 
(all communicating) Kacy ve of the Ti devoted solely 
the show of GEN FURN SISHING i ON MONGERY | Pang 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel # Silver, Plated, and Japann ares), 80 
arranged and @ that j p easil, at once 
make their eclestions. 


) free. The money 
ouadeall for every article a tak | = 


OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 
3, NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 

















HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED. — 

“ Gentle man Some three months since, finding m A .~f-AL-~4 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my Oe head ap) on the siden ‘dness, 
= fact, being quite held s Sox the crown and e ‘ea I was in- 


throw ro haird , Mr. 

a OLUMBIAS and after ot 

ottles. aan to your directions, if ._— anew 
which has now resto’ rance. 
had apprehended a total News of my a " feel it ue nate the virtues 
of your Balm of Columbia thus roe to my 
Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used 

2 =. Wilson's case, whose eee uu have fetal: raelia 

is a Lymington m om dee a native o at vse, 
tho x for the last ten veans fs mprael notice hereas ecctigiter. —Ve 
cH t 2 ce, Newport fale of Ht a 1848.—To Messrs. C 

re" tle, no other —— 
13, Wellington- ane ort, prt tears north of the Strand. 


OT WEATHER.—The most * perfect coolness 
d i ion i wt of 
an avigerst on ES a us pond br 9. Core ioe Sons, 
which have a  - ae te, and are suitable for all consti- 
tutions, from infancy to a & e Full ey are yb with 
every box.—Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 1 Prepared only by the 


Proprietors of 
LOCOCK’S PULMON A Notre 
for Asthma, Consumption, and Colds. all druggists. 


H OLLOWAY’S at and Pris 
have Cured a DISEASED FOOT and ye 4s 
tion.—Mr. James Polmet No.1, | ey = 
pool, suffered dread: y from a diseased foot. The most eminent 
medical men attended Bim, and they deemed it necessary to remove 








of his toes. ‘ore ealed, however, the disease broke out 

higher up pp. -— & then they wanted to amputate the whole foot to 

revent fi sequences. This he 1— to, an iS yeseeved to 
ry Holloway’ ‘8 s Ointinent and =. which have hrected a 


as well as ever. T 
can be verified by M Copperas-hill, Livers 
1.—Sold by all dr 


Hollowzy’s esta- 
lishment, 244, Strand, —_ 
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THE ATHENAUM 














EPORT on the STATE of the CROPS.—The 

AG BICULTURAL GAZETTE and GARDENERS’ CHRO- 
NICLE of THIS DAY contains a Full Report of the State of the 
Crops throughout the Coentey, Order of ke Newsvender. A single 
copy will be sent on receipt x postage stam ps.— Office for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Welllugton-strect. Covent-garden. 


HE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or 
YEAR-BOOK of GENERAL INFORMATION, A very few 
perfect sets of this valuable work remain on hand, and ma; morte bad 
in 12 vols., of two ae each, from 1828 to 1851 inclusive. ce 3, 
in cloth boards, let 





J OUBNAL of a 2 EXDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


yoo 
Notices peas the Ay of Combos from Kampot to Chentabon, by 


Bonnym: 
On Gothes Pasting in alee, by ©. R. Rigg, Esq. 
Notices of Pinan; 
Geography of Cambodia, 


J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
OLBURN'’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


ST. 
“The reputation of this y bee for light and humorous litera- 
ture will suffer no diminution this aay 





lorning Chronicle, Aug. 4. 





INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST 
“The Bill of Fare for the present month is eminently calculated 
to gratify the tastes of the admirers of — and fanciful sketches.” 
rning Chronicle, Aug. 4. 





DL itcrtae,de tn FRANCAIS: Journal de la 
Littérature, de la Beienen, of et des Beaux-Arts. paraissant a 
Paris tous les Sam Un six anes, 14s. 6d. ; trois mois, 
8s. (Par la_poste 4d. i No.)-Aj aN a mdres, Mr. Franz Thimm, 
Librairie Btrangere, 88, New Bond-street. 


NGLAND’S FORGOTTEN WORTHIES. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Art. IL 
‘. This isa article, and especially tobe named with 
: “We knew net not y whether the article on ‘ hoy: land’s Forgotten 
Werther” be by Mr, Casiyie. or some copyist 
who has risen superior to his master, but it ‘S worthy of him at 
his very best time, and of his reputation when it was at } — 
conomist, 





THE FUTURE OI OF GEOLOGY. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article III. 
“ Very interesting and very able.”—Leader. 


LORD JEFFREY AND THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article IV. 


THE LADY NOVELISTS. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article VI. 


“* The Lady Novelists, with good feeling and good taste, cham- 
pions the right of women to citizenship in the republic of letters.” 
Sheffield Free Press. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, elegant 
vs ALES of MYSTERY, IMAGIN ATION, 
eit: yy and POEMS. 


A. 
Wit o Illustrations. 
London: Clarke & Co. 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Dealers in 


Periodicals. 





ust published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, elegant, 


ETTERS of PETER PLYMLEY, ESSAYS 
EEOHES. 


With full-page Ilustrati 
London : Clarke & Co. 148, Fleet-street. Sold. by all Booksellers 
and Dealers in Periodicals. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, e 
HILOSOPHERSand ACTRESSES; SCENES 
VIVID and PICTURES 
From the Munteets my One Dramas ~4 
35 Illustration 
London : Clarke & on) 138 *plect-street. “Sola by all Booksellers 
paces Dealers in Periodica. 





rt tana Passion ; 


red. 
The COMPANION of 1852, price 2s. 6d., with 1853, to be published 
in N , will form the 13th vol. 

The work contains general information on subjects of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Aye snd and History, Chronology, Geography: 
8 cs, Hom yes on, Public Improvements,—with Wood 
Engravings, Chroni le of 1851-52, &c. 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


CAve. 7,°59 


ANUAL of f ANCIENT GEOG 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. W. BES 


Vieni “ 3" d d to ly th boo! 

is work is designe: supply the 

subject now out of print, edited by th the gg Wy ipek. on the =m 
rand. 


mdon: John W. Parker & Son, West St 
2a “=e 
Just REN 8vo. cloth, 3s, 
CH 


HN’S FREN 
Author's i" G1 iy AMM A R 








READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


W HAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. 
W. MASON, Feap. cloth flush, price 1s. 


HAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 
same Author. Feap. sewed, price 9d. ; cloth flush, 1s, 
“The author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful 
manner this important but most diflicult question.”"—C 


HE PASSION ofthe CROSS, and the BLOOD 
of CHRIST. By thesame Author. Feap. cloth flush, 18, 
“ This work is cleverly written.”—Literary Times. 
IFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORMS, and ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. 
2nd edition, 3d. sewed. 


ELIGION ; its INFLUENCE on the STATE 


of SOCIETY. "Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS 
DES GUAYS. Price 4d, 


Artisan: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses. By the Rev. WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of 
Kersley. Royal 12mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 

J.S. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, ‘Lincoln’s Inn, London ; and, 
by order, of any Bookseller. 


SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. on on the , SYS- 
TEM of CRUDE FORMS. ByT. HEWITT KEY, M.A., 
late Professor of Latin, now of Comparative Grammar, in Univer- 
sity College, London ; Head: -master of University College School. 
Pp. 154, ine éd. clot 
George ball, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


Also, the LARGER GRAMMAR. Pp. 401, 
price &s. Dulau, Soho-squa: 

These Grammars are now used at Brighton College, Huddersfield, 
College, University College School, &c. & 


DOWER’S GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 
The attention of Teachers is especially called to the followin 
tlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, an 
neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they are much 
below, any similar publications. The a of the “Maps have 
been carefully revised and corrected he present time, by 
A. PETERMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S 





Price 1. 18. half bound, 
OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-three Maps. Compiled from the 
latest and best authorities. With a copious Consulting Index, 
with the Latitude and Longitude. 
Price 12s. coloured, half bound, 
OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps, and a copious 
Consulting Index. 
rice 78. 6d. coloured, half bound, 
OWER: S MINOR ATLAS. Containing 
Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving the best general view 
of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 
Price 5s. coloured ; or 4s. plain, half bound, 
OWERS SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
Series of Maps, calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, 
with a Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National” Board of Education for Ireland, and ex- 
tensively used in the Schools established by the Board. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

For Advanced Students. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIOSTTIS. 2nd edition. cy mi revised and 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, elegant, 
NIE NOTES of a ADJI; 
AMERICAN in EGYPT. 
By G. W. CURTIS. With 25 Illustrations. 
London: Clarke & Co, 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
and Dealers in Periodicals. 


or, THE 





READABLE BOOKS, 
Just published, price 1s. boards ; or 18. 6d. cloth, elegant, 
ILE NOTES of a HOWADJI; or, THE 
AMERICAN in EGYPT. 
G. W. CURTIS. 
With 25 Illustrations, Vol. IV. of Readable Books. Also 
recently published, price 1s, 1s. boards ; or 1a 6d. cloth, elegant :— 
1. Talesof Mystery, inagination and "Humour, &c.,by “EA 
2, Ph and A with 35 Ilustrations.—3. i eite 
Peter Ply aay, pees § and Speeches, by the Rev. Sydney Smiths 


with fuall- ons. 
larke & Co. 148, Fleet-street. Sold by all Booksellers 
eriodicals. 





te my 
and Dealers in P 





Price 14, ornamental boards. The August Volume is now ready. 
EADABLE BOOKS. 
This splendid curiee of books is published monthly, profusely 
itleatvebede and printed in a superior manner, forming a library 
suited, naar regards price, to the purse, and as regards portability to 
poe! 


London: Clarke & Co. 148, Fleet-street; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Dealersin Periodicals. 





Just published, Part I., demy 8vo. price 6d., Mustrated Edition of 


U* CLE TOM’S CABIN; or, NEGRO LIFE 
_ in hyn pny AF STATES ‘of AMERICA 
oe fl i T- with from 8 to 10 aah Part i = — 
of lette m ons, form a 
series of eterprete with ae sont st 8) —_. é2 
Loudon : Clarke & Co. 148, Fl cot-etrest. * Sold by all Booksellers 
and Dealers im Periodieals. 








th 500 Woodcuts. Medium 8v 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


BIOGRAPHY and MYTHULOGY. With 500 Woodcuts. 3 vols, 
Medium 8vo. 51, 158. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. With Woodcuts, Parts 1—3. Medium 8yo. 4s. 


= rea ey yn of the classic ages such as no country yet 
can boast. rtaking honourable to all concerned in it, and 
challongiag eager eager support from every lover and student of the clas- 


For the Higher Forms. 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 
way, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and 
Abridged from the Larger Works. 8vo, 21a, 
“A er specimen Ret natens . = Sy: ‘ ~-F d ith 
ion, and typographical compression, wi ec i ] 
a book th hab oot be in the hands of every clnea epi eat, 
po the shelves of every library where the more elaborate — va 
which it is based are not required.”— Spectator. 





For Young Persons. 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


of BOGRAPEY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. Abridged 
from the Larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN see ITIES. ay from the Larger Work. 
With 200 Woodcu Crownsvo, 1s. 

“This ebelignest, undertaken at the suggestion of the head 
master of one of our great public schools, admirably supplies a 
long-felt want—that of a single volume of portable size, exhibiting, 
in an slpyabetiens form, the results of the labours of ca 
scholars cuts are as useful as they are ornamental, and 
leave little or aahing to be desired.”— English Journal of Education. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; and Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 
Gower-street. 


~ By Ahn’s method the language is rapidly and soundly 
_ Franz Thimm, Foreign Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street. 
nies 


ee OF TEUBNER'S CLASSICs, 
ly will be published, 
PPIANUS, Vol. T.—FABULA? ESOPICR, 
-L CLARUS, 3 ea atten orehe. a IV, 
and V.—PLUTARCHI V RAL, 1. I ABONIS 
GHouRAP ICA. i ols. in = , an  ChORON a OPERA, 
cm i. Part — LUCRETIUS. — OVI ibiUs, VoL L— 


A —_ of the extire CoLiection to be had 
ae. GRATIS ; Post free, 





The usual Discount allowed to Schools, Coll 
0. C. Marcus, Foreign Bookseller, 8, oxen 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
MICHAELMAS sae 
Just poet price 23, 
MANUAL otf PLANE ‘TRGONOAerRy, 
the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, A.M 
Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin, 
And the Rev. SAMUEL HAUGHTON, AM. 
Fellow and Tutor Trinity College, Dublin. 
Lately published, by the same Authors, 
I. MANUAL of MECHANICS. 1 vol. Price 25, 
IT. MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. 1 vol. Price 2s, 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Si 
Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ hall -court. mpkin, 








Published this day, with Hower’ ‘8 y Deven, price 68. feap. cloth, cloth, 


gi 
HECANADIAN CRUSOES. By Mrs. Tram, 
Author o of ‘the Backwoods of Canada.’ Edited by AGNES 
STRICKLAND. 
‘Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, , Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 5s, in post | ag cloth, with Portrait of 
Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge, the Second WILLE of 
IE AUTOBIOGRAPH ¥ of WILLIAM 
JERDAN, with his Literary, Political, and Social Remini- 
scences and Correspondence, during the last 40 years. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








This “Si is ON AT. in 2 vols. feap. cloth, price 8, 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By 
Rev. pak CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the Scottish 
National Church, Covent-garden. New Edition. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST FOR, 1s02. sth Eation 
- w ready, in 12mo. 
LIVER & BOYD’ Ss SCO' r rTISH TOURIST 
for 1852(HicHianps, [sLanps, and Low.Lanps). 19th Edit 
greatly enlarged,and almost eniirely rewritten ; with 71 illus 
es ye on ‘Steel, and 17 carefully prepared Travelling Maps 
art 





Oliver & Boyd, a aan Marshall & Co, London. 


URISTS. 
THE BEST GUIDE books Ry le NORTH AND SOUTH 


HE BOOK of SOUTH WALES, the BRIS- 
TOL At enor aaa, and the WYE. 
CHARLES FRE RICK CLIFFE. 
“Mr. Cli fe edmnivable? Book er South WwW ales” is the best Guide 
Book ever published for any portion of Wales.”” 
of the Curdiff Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 


1“ By the same Author, price 5s. 
THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 
“The most perfect model we ever saw of this class of books.” 


Adams & Co. Bristol: H. Oidland, 


HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for Avaust 
contains—The Address delivered - the Mipounees M 
of the Royal College of Preceptors, b 
Master of the Cheltenham Grammar Sc m 
History—Educational Prospects under the 
Studies in English History—Collegiate aa Schntastic Tatelligenee 
—Reviews of new College and School Books—Progress of Mathe- 
matical Science—New ‘Music, &c. &c. Price 6d. ; stamped, 7d.; or 
in Quarterly Parts, price 1s. 
London: ©. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


CAREFUL SAVING—price 6d. stitched, 
HE PENNY: a Blessing or a Curse ; an Essay 
ated Proverbially. 
“ If you would know what money is, go and borrow some.” 





London: Hamilton, 


“ This is a poor man 's book, but it my amuse and interest men 
of the best reading. Atheneum, July 1 , 1852. 
London : Oradesk & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and C. Miller, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington. 


HE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, 
By CHARLES MINTOS SH. 

Part VI. for August contains:—PLANT HOUSES. yr a 
Orangeries—4. Heath-houses—5. ‘omnia Houses—6. The A 
rium—7. Window Gardening —PITS and FRAMES. Sec.L 
and Frames heated by fermentation—2. Pits h by come 
foes. tanks. hot-water pipes, and steam—3. Cucumbers an Mele 

Hoare, pipetreons uses—5. Conservative Pits.—@. 
STRUCTU \ BES. Se Rec. 2 ¢ Gardeners’ Houses, with 143 illustrations 
ngravi ae m, 
’ . Publishing Monthly, in Parts price 58. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








= f Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4 
~~ ry cery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew,in the said county ; 
n the said county father 28" No. 14, inWell ngton-street afore 


Printed by James Hoimes, of No, 4, New Ormond-strech, in 0 


eed by Joun Francis, of No. 14, W ellington-street, 
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it 
=F essrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh : for [ngLa¥D, 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—-Saturday, August 7, 1852. 
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